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LEONARD WOOD, 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CUBA 
By E. C. CLEVELAND 


HE shifting currents of American political history have 

brought into prominence a new class of leaders, governors 

of the national dependencies. Whether or not these are 
to form an established system similar to England’s colonial pol- 
icy remains yet to be seen. The return of the present adminis- 
tration to another four years’ lease of life will undoubtedly fix 
them so firmly by constitutional methods or otherwise that they 
will take deep root in our government. Should the administra- 
tion forces be defeated, these so-called dependencies may or may 
not be quickly absorbed by representative self government. 
Great questions are involved in either step and it would require 
the wisdom of a seer to predict which policy would finally result 
with greatest benefit to those directly concerned. 

Indirectly the effect of these dependencies could not be other- 
wise than weakening. ‘The imperialistic policy strikes a blow at 
the very tap-root of American institutions and independent cit- 
izenship. It is the first recognition, since the days of. slavery, 
of two classes in the republie,—the rulers and the ruled. Such a 
policy cannot be long pursued without seeing an attempt to ex- 
tend the principle within our borders. Even now individual 
states are raising limitations to the electoral franchise, and it 
would not seem strange if property or educational barriers 
would in time become general. The equality and freedom pro- 
claimed by our revolutionary fathers may thus be set aside 
unless publie opinion asserts itself. 

Up to the present time the United States has been remarkably 
successful in securing able men for handling the colonial prob- 
lems, and in no instance has the administration been more 
successful than in the appointment of Major General Leonard 
Wood as the Governor-General of Cuba. Few men have made 
such rapid advance to fame. He is now only 39 years old. In 
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May, 1898, he was an army surgeon with the rank of captain. 
Two months later he commanded a brigade at San Juan and his 
name was known in almost every hamlet in this country. Be- 
fore the year was out he had risen to the rank of Major General, 
and held what was then one of the most important commands 
under the government His sudden rise and his wonderful suc- 
cess in every position he has held makes his career, short as it 
has been, a most remarkable one. 

It is said of him that his success dates back to the “May- 
flower.” He is a direct descendant of Susanna White, whose son, 
Peregrine White, was the first white child born in New England. 
The first of the Wood family, William Wood, came to Massachu- 
setts nine vears later, and in the immediate vicinity of Plymouth 
Rock his family have lived since. Leonard Wood was born in 
Winchester, New Hampshire, Oct. 9, 1860, where his parents were 
temporarily residing. His father was Dr. Charles Wood, who 
moved back to Massachusetts and followed a country practice in 
Buzzard’s Bay. Here the boy lived from the age of six to 18. 
It was young Wood’s first ambition to follow the sea, and he 
even went so far as to pack his clothing preparatory to an Arctic 
trip. He attended district school in winters and for three years 
went to an academy at Middleboro. In 1880, after his father’s 
death, he entered the Harvard Medical School. He was almost 
without means, but by tutoring and through aid of a scholar- 
ship, was able to pay his way and graduate. 

At twenty-four he began the practice of medicine in Boston, 
and managed to pay expenses for a year, but in 1885 he quit the 
struggle and went to New York for examination as a surgeon 
in the army. He passed second in a competition of fifty-nine, 
held a contract position until he was commissioned in January, 
1886. In June 1885 he was ordered to Arizona, and there met 
the late Gen. Lawton, then captain, and took part with him in 
the famous but terribly trying campaign against the Apache 
Geronimo. From July, 1885, to March, 1887, he was almost con- 
tinuously in the field, chasing the Indians through Arizona, New 
Mexico and into old Mexico. 

Before he had been commissioned three months, he was as- 
signed to the command of all the infantry of the expedition, and 
sometimes of the Indian scouts. In 1887 he was at Los Angeles, 
one of the staff surgeons, in 1888 again in service in New Mexico, 
and in 1889 returned to California, where he met Louise A. Field, 
niece of Justice Field, whom he married a vear later. He was 
for a time at Fort McPherson, Atlanta, Ga., and was ordered to 
duty in Washington in September 1895. 


Here he met Governor 
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Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and they be- 
came close companions. 

When the secretary of war offered to make Theodore Roose- 
velt colonel of the rough riders, Roosevelt said: ‘No, I am not 
competent. Appoint Leonard Wood.” Wood was appointed, 
and at Las Guasimas showed himself a great commander. He 
was made Governor of Santiago province. It was the dangerous 
province of Cuba, with a population unmanageable and half- 
savage. When Gen. Wood became its military governor it was 
full of bandits, encouraged by the long Spanish war to disre- 
gard property and life. Under Wood they soon “ceased to be 
troublesome,” as he said. He then sueceeded Gen. Brooke as 
governor of the island of Cuba. After Gen. Wood’s return from 
Santiago he was offered the presidency of the Washington Trac- 
tion and Electric Company at a salary of $30,000 a year, but 
declined. 

When governor of Santiago province Gen. Wood worked six- 
teen hours a day. He had streets cleaned whose accumulated 
filth had corroded there undisturbed for 300 years. No one who 
did not know Santiago—the city of dirt and corruption—before 
the war and who does not know it now—as a fairly salubrious 
and healthful town—can appreciate what has been done for that 
part of Cuba since our war with Spain ended. 

When the province was turned over to him he found 3,000 
eases of smallpox. Within sixty days he had isolated these un- 
happy creatures and so thoroughly disinfected their previous 
surroundings that only 1,400 smallpox patients were left in the 
province, and these were well cared for. He did not quell, but 
he prevented, riots. He fed the hungry. He revolutionized the 
town. When yellow fever broke out among our troops and 
among the natives he concealed it; but he stopped it. He was in 
Washington when it broke out; but he was in Santiago as soon 
as a ship could take him there after its outbreak. 

No man ever made a more impressive sight in battle than 
Leonard Wood, as colonel, did at Las Guasimas, wrote a news- 
paper correspondent. He went well in advance of his men and 
led his horse into the field. He stood leaning against his sorrel’s 
side with what seemed absolute indifference, and the side he 
leaned against was the outside. He had taken a natural breast- 
work into the field with him. but he scorned to use it. The Cuban 
grass reached almost to his waist. There was not a breath of air, 
and yet the grass about him moved, once, slowly, as if a breeze 
were blowing it. Col. Wood, forming with his horse the most 
conspicuous item in view before the Spaniards, was naturally 
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the target for all the bullets they could shoot. It was the eifect 
of volleys fired from Spanish trenches and from the bush across 
the valley that made the grass wave about his feet. That he 
escaped unscathed was extraordinary, but that he stood there 
without a quiver of a muscle, without the tremble of a second’s 
worry, was not less than wonderful. He had left a wife and 
family of little ones in Washington, and, of course, he wanted 
to return to them. The certainty that he would be advanced, 
with or without winning battles, was absolute. Yet he stood 
there in the battle which he had sought himself and never stirred 
a finger. And he stoed on the outside of his sorrel horse. 

After the battle some one asked him what was uppermost in 
his mind as he stood there. He said: “I was thinking that I 
was sorry I had not taken out a large life-insurance policy which 
was offered me.” 

Major Brodie, in command of one of Wood's battalions, was 
shot through the right arm and imagined himself wounded in 
the foot. He came hobbling down the hill toward Wood. ‘The 
Colonel still stood quietly by his sorrel horse, the reins tucked 
in the pocket of his brown duck trousers. 

A wounded rider began swearing as he was carried back from 
the front, bloody and struggling. “I want. you to shoot; not 
swear,” said Wood to the men around him. Gen. Wood himself 
never swears. He considers it a waste of time. 

Governor-General Wood’s first work in Havana was to gather 
about him a strong band of Cuban leaders on his staff. The 
secretary of state and government is Dr. Diego Tamayo, who was 
president of the Academy of Sciences in Havana. After the ten 
vears’ war he became a prominent member of the Autonomista 
party and later served on the Cuban junta in New York. 

The secretary of justice is Dr. Romero, a man of wealth, lib- 
eral and public spirited. He and his wife contributed nearly 
$200,000 to the revolution, more than came from any other 
source. He has filled the chair of political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Havana. 

The secretary of the treasury, Dr. Verona, is famous as an 
author. He is said to be the greatest Cuban scholar and au- 
thority. 

The secretary of agriculture, industry and commerce, Major 
Rivera, is a Cuban veteran, who among other things was cap- 
tured by the Spanish and sentenced to imprisonment for life in 
Ceuta. He was released at the termination of the Spanish- 
American war. 


The secretary of public works, Col. Villalon, comes from a 




















GOVERNOR-GENERAL WOOD 
wealthy family in Santiago. He is a graduate as civil engineer 
from Lehigh University, and has practiced his profession in the 
United States. 

‘The secretary of public instruction, Dr. Barreiro, is a lawyer, 
and has held almost every position in the educational line that 
eould be offered. 

With such a cabinet Gen. Wood may be expected to accom- 
plish remarkable results. There is no doubt that, ruling with a 
clear hand as he does, he can eradicate much that was evil in 
the former system of government. This is already manifest in 
the news which reaches us of his peremptory setting aside of the 
authority of the Havana police court in a ease which strongly 
indicated corruption of the judiciary. It is further emphasized 
in the remeval of Judge Mora of the Supreme Court, who was 
held responsibie for blocking the charges against the customs 
ofiicials, and for the slow administration of justice which has 
filled the prisons with untried cases. 

If the United States could be as successful in each instance as 
it was in the appointment of Gen. Wood, much good might result 
to both the United States and to each colony. But such men are 
rare, only one other name now suggesting itself to us, that of 
Capt. Richard D. Leary, who as Governor of the small island of 
Guam, worked a revolution in its government. But his fair 





to all sides caused him to incur the enmity of Catholie friars, 
who are now endeavoring to secure his recall, 

While writing these words there lies before us a message of 
Gen. Joe Wheeler on the Philippines, printed in a current publica- 
tion, in which he says: 

“We should certainly hold the islands, give them a military 
government for awhile, and then educate them to the duties of 
civil] government. Time alone will tell how much capability they 
‘an show in this direction: but. until such developments are ap- 
parent, we ought to govern and protect them. The vast majority 
of them are not hostile at all, but only baekward and shy of 
Americans. The fighting was done by those who had not been 
informed correctly as to our true mission. It is simply wonder- 
ful how rapidly all are being 





mverted to our flag who have had 
the high purposes of the United States explained to them. We 
want the benefit of their market, of course, and it would be a 
pocr-spirited American who would deny our right to this now. 
As a market for coal alone, I doubt if there is any greater in 
the Orient. It would be as unwise to relinquish the great oppor- 
tunities for trade as to abandon the natives at this juncture to 
become the prey of the nations. The worst administration we 
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could give them would be better than the best they would receive 
at the hands of any other power.” 

It is surprising with what unanimity the military leaders up- 
hold a military government and the keeping of these dependen- 
cies. There does not yet appear to be any danger from the 
rresent size of the United States army and the showering of 
honors upon the heroes, but the great advances made by the 
military branch within the past few years, and the vast expen- 
ditures on both army and navy, give much oceasion for serious 
thought. A peaceful nation with unlimited reserve energy would 
hardly seem to require more than a strong police force, unless 
the policy of indefinite expenusion and more than the usual 
ainount of colonial repression are to be encouraged. 

Affairs on the little island of Porto Rico are now sufficiently 
organized to give a reasonably clear idea of the administration 
plan for the cther, at present, dependencies. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that Porto Rico, as compared with the others, 
is a Delaware by the side of Texas. The bill passed authorizes 
the following appointments: 

A governor at $8,000 per annum; a secretary, $4,000; an attor- 
ney-general, $4,000; a treasurer, $5,000; an auditor, $4,000; com- 
missioner of the interior, $4,000; commissioner of education, 
$3,000; five members (l’orto Rican citizens) of the executive coun- 
cil, Whose salaries shall be fixed by the legislature; chief justice 
of the Supreme Court, 





5,000; four associate justices of the 
Supreme Court, $4,560 each; marshal of that court, $3,000; United 
States district judge, $5,000; United States district attorney, 
$4.000; United States district marshal, $2,500.” 

The President is also authorized to appoint a commission of 
three members, one of whom shall be a Porto Rican, at a salary 
of $5,000 each, to compile and revise the laws of Porto Rico. The 
commission is allowed “all necessary clerks and other assistants.” 

It may be that the President and his supporters have no axe 
to grind in the proposed organization of colonies. It may be 
that these salaries are not large in proportion to the important 
duties required, but for a wave-beaten, famine-stricken island, 
with a population of less than one-third that of Illinois, such an 
incubus from abroad will certainly appear as a hardship. Sup- 
posing that the other new “possessions,’as they are called, 
should be organized on the same basis, relatively to their popu- 
lation and their resources, and the party in power is given a 


patronage which is at once a threatening factor in the spoils 
system of American politics. 
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THE TELELECTROSCOPE 
By RicHarp STRONG 


ACH great exposition seeks some practical novelty which of 

itself is sufficient to draw the curious from a distance. 

It is an Eiffel tower, a Ferris wheel, or something else 
greater and more wonderful. The chief attraction of 1900 will 
undoubtedly be in the electrical department. Here the hitherto 
unattainable has been accomplished, and standing before an 
instrument it is possible for you to see by wire just as you talk 
by wire. 

Those who attended the World’s Fair in Chicago will remember 
an electric apparatus which recorded the exact handwriting any 
distance desired, and made it possible to send pen etchings. ‘This 
attracted the attention of large numbers, but it was a compara- 
tively simple idea in contrast with that which is to make the 
sensational feature of scientific achievement in 1900. 

In order not to be outdone by any previous exposition, the 
Paris authorities offered a high reward to any one who could 
accomplish something which would rival the famous Eiffel tower. 
The prize has been awarded to M. Szezepanik, a Polish school- 
master. If his invention will actually accomplish all that is 
promised for it, his name will be written high among the immor- 
tals. Ilis aim has been to invent some method by which people 
can see any distance as they now communicate any distance by 
telegraph. 

This invention of Szezepanik is to be called the telelectroscope, 
and its suecess is already assured; for the marvelous discovery 
has been tried several times already in Paris privately, before 
the committee and scientists only, with the most perfect results. 
That we can hear our friends speaking miles away by the tele- 
phone is astonishing; but it will be a greater marvel when we are 
able to see them at the same time. The room in which they are 
talking will be perfectly portrayed in all its details over the 
wire, and we shall see it and them as clearly as now we hear 
their voices. 


It will work a wonderful revolution in telegraphy itself, since, 
instead of telegraphing words as now, the whole letter or des- 
patch will be telephotographed by the telelectroscope. By this 
means longer messages can be sent as easily as short ones, and 
much more quickly than now. 
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‘The exact details of the construction and working of the new 
instrument have been jealously kept secret for reasons which 
will be well understood. Lut some idea may be given of the gen- 
eral arrangement of the telelectroscope. It may be called a tel- 
ephone adapted for seeing. Like the telephone, it will be con- 
trolled by electrical vibrations, but these are produced differently 
from those of the former instrument. 

The reports of those who have seen this invention in opera- 
tion are highly enthusiastic and they predict a future as wonder- 
ful as that which has thus far attended the telegraph and electric 
lighting. The poor Polish schoolmaster may thus be assured of 
millions in addition to the large sum of money awarded him. 
It will be possible by this instrument to see the interior of 
your home and persons present at any distance. It will allow 
you if away from home to communicate, in person almost, by 
this method. The sick-room or the brilliant reception might 
alike appear. One can sit in his home and with a telephone listen 
to the pastor from the pulpit while he sees before him the living 
moving scene in the church. 

The imagination can picture untold possibilities before this 
new invention and it is to be hoped that the rare genius which 
conceived and made this possible will receive his full reward, 


and not be robbed of the fruits of his skill as so many others, 
perhaps less gifted, have been, 
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POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 
By Cyrus HoLpripGe 


NE latest information which we have at this writing in 

regard to the Postal Savings Bank bill is to the effect that 

the sub-committee, to which the matter was referred, 
agreed to have the reports of the conferences on this subject of 
two years ago printed. Then they referred the matter to the 
full postal committee. The full committee met and agreed to 
report the bill to Congress for its action. The outcome as yet 
is so much in doubt that a discussion of the subject cannot fail 
to bring out much matter of general and vital interest. As soon 
as the reports of the conferences held two years ago are printed, 
the general publie can avail themselves of their privileges and se- 
cure a complete statement of both sides. It would seem that we 
are nearer the realization of postal savings banks than ever 
before. 

Any number of petitions and seventeen different bills have 
been presented to Congress on this subject since 1871. It was 
not until two years ago that any large demonstration was made 
in behalf of the measure, and then it was taken up and pushed 
most enthusiastically by the Chicago Record. Among other 
things this paper presented a petition to Congress signed by 
668,738 voters supporting the measure. 

The arguments which have heretofore defeated the seventeen 
bills presented were these: 1. The system was not necessary, 
since savings banks at present answer every public requirement. 
2. It would make the postal service more expensive. 3. The 
investment of the funds would put the government well on the 
road to paternalism. 

To answer the first objection we turn to the report of Mr. 
Wanamaker, who, as Posimaster General, sent out a general 
inquiry to postmasters all over the country. In this letter he 
asked each postmaster to state the distance between his post- 
office and the nearest savings bank. The results were surpris- 
ine. Mr. Wanamaker learned that even in the New England 
states the average distance between the different postoffices 
and their nearest savings banks was ten miles. In the Middle 
states the average distance was twenty-five miles. In the West- 
ern states it was twenty-six miles. In the Southern. states 
thirty-three. and on the Pacific slope fifty-two miles. These 
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figures point out the need more accurately than mere generali- 
zations. It is thus shown clearly that the great majority of the 
American public know practically little or nothing about the 
advantages of savings banks. The farmer, especially, is taught 
loose methods. He is “flush” today and poor tomorrow, simply 
because he has not been encouraged to adopt the system which 
is the only salvation of the workingmen in towns and cities. 

The claim that such a system would be too expensive is 
sufficiently answered by the results of postal savings banks in all 
other countries where given a fair trial. The French people 
have realized enormous profits on their postal savings banks, and 
these profits were made under a system so expensively devel- 
oped that letter carriers visit all districts where there is no post- 
office and act as intermediaries between the postal savings banks 
and depositors. 

In New Zealand the postal savings banks have proved so pop- 
ular that there is on deposit a sum equal to $45 for every man, 
woman and child in the nation. Any one may deposit sums up to 
$2,500. 

In England since its establishment, the postal savings bank 
has turned over a profit of $7,500,000 to the government. ‘This 
enormous sum was realized in spite of the fact that nearly 3,000 
clerks are required at headquarters alone, in order to look after 
the business. 

The English system has been recommended most highly to 
the United States. The fact that deposits in its postal savings 
banks exceed the deposits in the postal savings banks of Euro- 
pean countries by more than $206,000,000, gives much reason for 
taking it asa model. There are about 8,000,000 depositors with an 
average deposit of $80 each. On the continent in 1895 there were 
12,000,000 depositors, with a total deposit of $420,000,000, an aver- 
age of $35 to each depositor. 

Last year the English government was obliged to erect a new 
building to take care of its increasing business in this depart- 
ment. The new building is the largest bank building in the 
world. Money is neither deposited nor drawn in this building, 
all the actual money changing being done over the counters of 
15,000 little postoffices all over the United Kingdom. The big 
new building is devoted to the army of clerks and bookkeepers 
required to keep the accouits and attend to the tens of thou- 
sands of letters that pour in each day. 

Not one of these letters bears a stamp, for the government 
makes no charge for carrying letters connected with its banking 
department, and will take infinite pains to correspond with a 
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boy in the northernmost town in the kingdom who wants to 
place as small a sum as one shilling into the hands of the Post- 
master General, even if, as frequently happens, he wants to draw 
it out a few days later. And when that boy has saved as much 
as a pound he gets interest on it at the rate of 21% per cent. 

Aside from the comfortable knowledge that the bank can’t 
break unless the government goes to smash, the chief beauty of 
the postal savings bank is its simplicity. You can open an 
account with a shilling at almost any postoffice in the Jand—and 
in London, for instance, there is a dingy little postoflice with two 
or three girl clerks every few blocks. Except in the busiest 
streets these postoffices consist of one little bare room, or even 
one corner of a shop, yet in almost all of these unimposing pens 
you can do an astonishing amount of business; for each is not 
only a postoffice but a public telegraph station, from which you 
can send a message to San Francisco or to St. Petersburg if you 
want to; a messenger station where you can get a blue-coated 
boy to do an erand for you at sixpence that would cost half a 
dollar in New York; and a banking-house where you can deposit 
or withdraw money or buy government stocks without a letter 
of intreduetion and without being known to a soul in the place, 
providing vou have followed a few simple rules. Not only this, 
but vou can get your life insured there, or buy an annuity, for 
these are recent additions to the government banking depart- 
ment. 

\n English writer on this subject says: ‘There are five young 
women in the postoffice around the corner from my house, and 
without aid from a man they transact all of this seemingly in- 
tricate business from 8 in the morning till 8 at night, in a room 
so narrow that the counter running down the center of it gives 
the girls scarcely room to pass each other behind it, and the cus- 
tomers scarcely room to pass each other in front of it. 

“Tt is a dull hour indeed when the publie part of the room is 
not so crowded that the three or four messenger boys who are in 
attendance do not have to dive and squirm when they want to 
reach the door. Yet the young women never seem flustered, 
and I have not heard of one of them making a mistake, a marvel 
that is explained only by their long experience, the care with 
which they are marked for promotion, and the simplicity of the 
rules under which they transact so multifarious a business. 

“A stranger coming into this little postoflice and expressing a 
desire to open an account is asked to fill out a blank giving his 
name, address, and occupation, gets a depositor’s book, in which 
he writes his name, pavs in his money, and has the sum recorded 
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in his book. That is all there is to it, except that in the course of 
three or four days he gets by maila further receipt from the nead 
ofiice. He may make his next deposit in an office at the other 
end of the kingdom, if he wishes to do so. It doesn’t 
where the money is paid in. 


matter 


“When he wants to withdraw the money he has to send to the 
central department, in a free envelope, a notice of withdrawal, 
which he can get without charge at any postofiice. The central 
oftice sends back a warrant, which he presents with his deposit 
book at any postoffice. He signs the warrant in the presence 
of one of the clerks, and the handwriting is compared with his 
own signature in his deposit book, and the money is paid. 

“No one is permitted to deposit more than $250 in one vear, 
and interest is not paid on a larger total of deposits than $1,000. 
A deposit book may not be used as a security for a loan, and a 
deposit in the postal bank may not be attached.” 

The penny savings banks for children form an important fea- 
tre of the English system. This branch would be ridiculed by 
many Americans for what would be termed its paternalism. 
“Two means are provided for the saving of children’s pennies. 
One is the penny bank and the other is the stamp card. ‘The lat- 
The infant economist 
buys a stamp with each penny saved and pastes it in place on one 
of the forms provided. When he h 


ter is most in use because it’s so siimple. 


us saved twelve pennies he 
sends it in, and the government looks after that 


a 


shilling as 
gravely as if it were a million sterling. Schoolmasters whose 
pupils want to patronize this plan are 


| provided with stamps on 


credit for the purpose, regardless of the appalling amount of 


i 
bookkeeping required to record the fact that Her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment has lent to John Smith three shillings’ worth of stamps, 
that he has paid nine-pence on them, that one shilling and three- 
pence is now overdue, and that the remaining shilling will 
be due one month hence. 
Postmaster General 


Where the school is big enough the 
even takes the trouble to send around a 
clerk to make the collections. 

“Equal pains are taken with the penny banks, for which a 
trustee, usually the school tercher, makes the combined depos- 
its. The government supplies rules for the management of such 
banks, by which the children go through about the same form 
for banking their pennies with the teacher that the elders do for 
banking their shillings with the postoffice. The government 
even supplies at cost cash books and ledgers for the use of these 


penny banks, and carries deposit books, cards, cash books, and 
Jedgers back and forth from the central office free of charge. 
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If the penny bank is patronized sufficiently well, the government 
even goes so far as to print the name of the little institution on 
its books and cards without charge.” 

The popularity of the postal savings bank idea in England, 
together with the high interest paid on deposits, closed two- 
thirds of the private savings banks. This result might easily 
have been averted by a lower interest rate on deposits on the 
part of the government, and this point demands the attention 
of Congress if postal savings banks are established in the United 
States. 

The third objection which is raised to postal savings banks in 
the United States, that the investment of the funds would put 
the government on the road to paternalism, is perhaps the most 
serious objection which could be raised. The partisan methods 
in the United States are in marked contrast to the established 
order of the English political system. Yet even here it is not to 
be doubted that the establishment of such a system would have 
a most salutary effect on the minds of the people, since it would 
show the necessity of electing able and conservative men to high 
official station. The citizen at present comes so little in direct 
touch with the government, through indiret taxation, that it 
is not surprising there is so much carelessness shown on the part 
of voters. 

In nineteen governments the postal savings bank idea is firmly 
established, Hawaii among others. So closely are the systems 
of France and Belgium related that a depositor may transfer his 
account from one country to the other. ‘The ease with which 
this is accomplished seems to foreshadow an international postal 
savings bank union. In Austria a check system has been intro- 
duced, in connection with the postal savings banks, which has 
been of enormous advantage to depositors. 

The principal demand for postal savings banks comes from 
those who desire an absolutely safe channel for their deposits. 
Every panic sends a shock to each depositor when he remembers 
that Chas. S. Fairchild, as Attorney-General of New York, wound 
up twenty-two savings banks with a loss to depositors of $4,000,- 
600. And when he also remembers that in the three years prior 
to 1891 the failure of state savings banks and private banks 
throughout the United States numbered 210, with losses of $52,- 
000,000. The liberty which has been accorded such institutions 
has worked to their detriment. 

The less a man has, as a general rule, the more careful he is 
in placing it in a banking institution. While he would have 
implicit faith in the government, he would not have such con- 
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fidence. ina private concern. It is doubtless a knowledge of this 
fact which has led statisticians to estimate that the vast sum of 
$700,000,000 would be put in general circulation by the estab- 
lishment of a postal savings bank system in the United States, 
which amount is now buried in old stockings or private vaults. 

The investment of such an amount is not by any means limited 
to the purchase of a postal telegraph system, desirable as that 
would be. This has been almost the only recommendation of 
the many postmasters general who have contributed to the 
subject. Such vast projects as the Nicaraugua canal and great 
internal improvements which are sorely needed could be under- 
taken with ease through the issuing of government bonds for 
popular investment. The government bonds, which are at pres- 
ent held by the few, comparatively, could be gradually taken up 
by the general public at a much lower rate of interest than is 
now being paid. It would not then be necessary to pay 5 per 
cent in order to get enough funds to tide the government over 
a rough place. In fact, there are innumerable ways in which 
such a department would be of great value to the government 
as well as to the people at large. and there is little reason to 
a 


ara too great extension of the idea of paternalism. 
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TWENTIETH CENUTRY TENEMENTS 
By Henry T. Davivson 


HEN the Prince and Princess of Wales recently opened 
the new tenement buildings at Bethnal Green, London, 
costing £330,000, and accommodating 5,380 people, the 

heir to the English throne characterized the slums of London as 
a disgrace to civilization. But, he added, the public conscience 
has been awakened and the demand for cleansing these districts 
will shortly result in the government introducing a large scheme 
for reform, which. is now in preparation, and which he hoped 
would solve the subject of housing the workers, than which there 
is no question of greater social importance. In uttering such 
sentiments the Prince gave expression to the idea which is rap- 
idly gaining ground all over the world. ‘The time is past when 
a man can be considered in any other light than a robber who 
continues to rent unhealthy tenements at ruinous rates. 

The new tenement idea promises to revolutionize the housing 
of the poor. Its aim is simple, light, air, perfect sanitation, and 
a playground for the chiidren. Ly letting in light it aids to 
remove impurities. By letting in pure air it gives the great 
essential to health. By perfect sanitation it destroys odors and 
thus eliminates the chief disease germ producer. By a play 
ground for the children it puts color in the cheeks, brightness 
in the eye and elasticity in the step, where before there was the 
wan look and feeble step of ill health. All these requirements of 
the modern tenement are the inherited rights of every human 
being and the twentieth century tenement will place them within 
the reach of the smallest income. 

As an evidence of the interest shown in this subject, exhibits 
have recently been held in the principal cities of the country 
showing the progress made in behalf of better homes for the 
poor. In New York the Twentieth Century Club took up 
matter in an elaborate way. Strung along the walls of the 


the 
double rooms on the street floor were groups showing bad tene- 
ments which were common in Glasgow, Edinburgh and London 
some years ago, with photographs of the model buildings of the 
various improvement companies and associations which are now 
inaking from five to seven per cent profit on their property, 
while providing comfortable and healthful homes for poor people 
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of the class which was formerly compelled to live under the foul- 
est conditions. 

There were shown views of buildings of the Rouen Cheap 
Dwellings Company in France, a company which owns sixty-nine 
houses, which cover only 30 per cent of the lots on which they 
stand. Each house has a kitchen, parlor and three bedrooms. 
The annual rental is about $40, and the annual earnings of the 
family living in it average about $386. The buildings are so 
much sought after that there is said to be no loss from vaeant 
rooms. They are shown to be in a curious little street—two 
long rows of low brick houses, each with its narrow door open- 
ing upon the sidewalk, and all with white stone trimmings, like 
many brick blocks in old Philadelphia. This uniformity and 
monotony in appearance is avoided in some of the Lyons dwell- 
ings depicted. There the model dwellings cover only 50 per cent 
of the building space allotted to them, and have little ornamental 
areas in front and rear, with perhaps a bit of shrubbery to re- 
lieve their plain walls. Such houses have all their rooms facing 
on a street or a court, and two-room apartments in them rent 
from $1.54 to $2.12 a month. In Rouen the model tenement 
buildings in the down-town sections cover about 59 per cent of 
the building space. 

Several buildings owned and managed by the Octavia Hill 
Association in Philadelphia show the contrast in prices here and 
abroad, for in the American dwellings the tenements of three 
rooms rent from about $2.50 to $5.25 a week. This, even, is an 
improvement on the price of living in the old, tumble-down 
shanties, for there is one rookery formerly occupied by colored 
families, whites of the lowest class and criminals, in which 





single rooms rented for $5 or $6 a month. 

The Philadelphia pictures on exhibition showed that much has 
been done there in the way of remodeling the old brick dwell- 
ings which form a large part of the tenement district there, and 
changing them so that health and comfort may be consistent 
with low rents. DBaltimore pictures gave a vivid idea of the 
interior conditions of tenements where sweat-shop work is done, 
some of them showing the actual work in progress in the midst 
of living arrangements, babies’ cribs, beds and stored supplies. 

Pictures of the first model tenements put up in London were 
shown by the Twentieth Century Club, and the views of improved 
dwellings on the Edinburgh terraces were striking evidences of 
how the conformation of the ground was taken advantage of 
in securing comfortable and healthful buildings which should 
be picturesque and beautiful. On the opposite walls were pho- 
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tographs showing the New York tenement problem, depicting 
the famous shut-in districts which have now been partly cleared, 
and progressing to the model tenements and cottages in Brook- 
lyn, on which the owner, Mr. A. 7. White, has been realizing 5 
per cent or more for some years. The Boston views displayed the 
bad tenements in Morton street, Board alley, Pitts street alleys, 
Cusson place, Keith’s alley and Barber's alley, at the North and 
West Ends; but the number of views of improved dwellings in 
this city was noticeably small. 

Many maps were useful in illustrating certain features of the 
sluinm districts. As showing how poverty and disease travel hand 
in hand, there were two maps representing the forty-seven sec- 
tions in which the tenement-house districts in New York City are 
divided. The number of cases in which aid was asked was shown 
by dots, one dot representing five applications for relief. In a 
similar way the cases of disezse were represented, and it is ap- 
parent from the maps that the greatest prevalence of poverty 
exists where diseased conditions abound. 

A very interesting series was that showing the Boston play- 
grounds and baths. There were pictures of all the principal 
ones in the city, the nine or ten beaches or open-air bathing 
places, to say nothing of the old-fashioned floating bathhouses; 
and Boston’s record in providing breathing places in the crowded 
districts was compared very favorably with that of New York, 
which was represented by a series of a dozen pictures devoted 
chiefly to showing the crowded tenement streets where pilay- 
grounds are needed. The Seward Park playground on the East 
Side of New York, however, was interesting not only for the 
attention it evidently attracts among the residents, but also 
because it was once occupied by foul tenement houses, and may 
some day be taken up by a people’s coliseum, which will be an 
elaboration of the publie playground idea. 

Boston has one tenement house on Harrison avenue which was 
shown as a model building, with the proper facilities for light 
and air about it, but Boston’s excellence is not in the line of fine 
tenement buildings so much as in the comprehensive system 
of publie playgrounds and baths and breathing places. Taking 
the views of American cities as a whole, while they showed less 
general progress toward the attainment of handsome and care- 
fully planned tenement buildings than those abroad, they gave 
some indication that the problem of providing proper living con- 
ditions in the crowded quarters of the great cities is being solved 
in more comprehensive style; for on this side the water there is 
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a noticeable tendency to develop systems of parks and _ play- 
grounds side by side with better tenement houses. 

The exhibits of the Twentieth Century Club gave one a very 
good idea of the present condition of the tenement problem as 
contrasted with some years ego, but to get an idea of tenement 
reform on a large scale one must go abroad to the old cities of 
Great Britain and the continent. The movement for the better 
housing of the poorer classes in Great Britain had its beginning 
in Glasgow. In 1866 an act of Parliament was passed constitut- 
ing the town council of Glasgow an improvement trust for the 
purehase and improvement of property. Under the provisions 
of this act, the council has purchased and renovated large slum 
areas. The first area dealt with in this way covered about 
ninety acres, and the cost of the purchase and the improvements 
amounted to over seven million dollars. The original under- 
standing was that the city council should confine its work to the 
demolition of unsanitary houses, leaving to private enterprise, 
regulated by proper building laws, the task of reconstruction. 
At first, therefore, the council built only a few tenement houses 
as models. [ut this conservative policy was not long pursued. 
Since 18ss the council has gone into the construction of tenement 
houses on a large scale. Tt has also built numerous municipal 
lodging houses for the accommodation of the transient popula- 
tion. These have been well managed and have proved very suc- 
cessful. They are a source of revenue to the citv; a house costs 
about $6,000 per vear, and brings in $8.000 or $9,000. Their 
profitableness has naturally stimulated private capital to under- 
take similar enterprises. The council] has also established publie 
baths and washhouses as additional means of improving the liv- 
ing conditions of the poor. A vigorous system of sanitary inspec- 
tion has been introduced. The Board of Health tickets the worst 
houses and keeps them under constant supervision. Owners are 
thus subjected to steady pressure to make their property habita- 
ble. The result of these systematic efforts for improvement has 
been to revolutionize the housing conditions of Glasgow. 

The example of Glasgow was soon followed by various other 
cities in Great Britain. Birmingham was the first to take up the 
new reform. In 1875, under the leadership of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, then mayor of the city, an elaborate improvement 
scheme was inaugurated. The scheme involved the purchase of 
ninety acres of congested territory in the heart of the city; 
1.867 houses and 814 other buildings were aequired. About one- 
half of these have been demolished and the remainder have been 


put in sanitary condition. New streets have been laid out and 
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new dwelling houses have been built. The project has entailed 
an expenditure of over eight million dolars; but a large part of 
this outlay will come back in the long run through rents. 

Other cities of Great Britain that have grappled with the hous- 
ing problem in similarly vigorous fashion are Liverpool and Edin- 
burgh. The corporation of Liverpool has demolished over tive 
thousand old houses and has erected ten thousand new dwellings 
for the dispossessed population. The “improvement trust” of 
Edinburgh has expended nearly three million dollars in the pur- 
chase of unsanitary property. The trust has pursued the policy 
of demolishing the worst houses in order to make breathing 
spaces in the crowded quarters. ‘The sites are not built upon 
again, but are paved, furnished with @eymuastic apparatus and 
used as playgrounds for children. This system of small play- 
grounds has had excellent results, both physical and moral. 

In London the first improvement was made about ten years ago 
in the parish of Bethnal Green, a parish to which we have already 
referred. This is known as the “boundary street scheme.” The 
county council purchased fifteen acres of land, inhabited by six 
thousand people, living in 714 squalid cottages. The houses were 
destroved, and the area was laid out in seven broad streets, radi- 
ating from a central garden. Model five-story tenements were 
built for the population. 

The Shoreditch vestry has recently opened a block of model 
dwellings, which have been erected on the site of a slum that 
Sir Charles Dilke called the worst in London. “In the place 
of a jam of filthy hovels with no room to swing a cat between 
them,” says Dr. Hl. M. Robinson, clerk of the Shoreditch vestry, 
“we have put up three blocks of trim, fireproof brick buildings, 
tive stories high, fronting on new streets widened to forty feet 
and separated by large paved courtyards. ‘These contain forty 
three-room sets and twenty-five two-room sets, and will give 
accommodations to 340 people. A supplementary building, also 
nearly finished, will contain ten three-room sets and house sixty 
people, making the total accommodation 400. Every habitable 
room in the new houses enjoys a forty-five degree angle of light, 
horizontally and vertically, and in all cases great care is taken 
to have doors and windows in a house in opposite walls. The 
yards are conereted and drained. There is a constant supply of 
water. Floors and partitions are made of concrete and are sup- 


vas 


poried on steel joists. There are fireplaces for winter and 
stoves for summer. Gas is piped to all the rooms, and each 
tenant has a penny-in-the-slot gas meter. A penny provides gas 


for six hours. People are not allowed to do their washing in 
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the houses or yards, but at the central wash-house, containing 
steam laundry apparatus. In connection with this laundry are 
two clubrooms supplied with papers, periodicals and games. 
Concerts are held every week. The standing order of the coun- 
cil is that the rents charged for the dwellings are not to exceed 
those ruling in the neighborhood.” The cost of the houses was 
about a quarter of a million dollars, but the vestry expects that 
they will pay tor themselves in the long run. The success of the 
Shoreditch scheme has encouraged other administrative bodies 
in London to undertake similar projects of reform. The West 
Ham Town Council has just entered upon the largest housing 
enterprise yet planned. The plan contemplates the purchase of 
100 aeres of land and the erection of tenement houses, at an es- 
timated total cost of five million dollars. 

In Berlin the authorities began investigations in 1885. 
death rate per thousand of the population was found to be 165.5 
for the one-room dwellers, 22.5 for the two-room dwellers, 7.5 for 
the three-room dwellers and 5.4 for the four-room dwellers. 


The 


This analysis of the death rate acording to the house-room of 
the population exhibits unmistakably the fatal effects of bad 
housing. A city death rate of twenty per thousand is regarded 
as normal; the Berlin investigation showed a rate eight times 
as great as this for the population occupying single rooms. The 
nunicipal authorities of Berlin promptly set about the task of 
correcting the evils revealed by this inquiry. An improved code 
of building regulations was enacted. The new code requires that 
at least one-third of each lot shall be left open as court spas 
for light and air: forbids the building of dwelling apartments 
containing less than a fixed minimum of cubie space; prescribes 
proper arrangements for lighting, ventilating and heating. and 
provides for the strict inspection of tenement houses. “Not the 
least interesting of the actions that have been taken by the 
Berlin authorities.” says Dr. Shaw, “has been the laying off of 
the whole present and prospective area of the Greater Berlin 
in districts, for each of which has been prescribed exactly the 
character of the houses that property owners may erect. Thus 
in one neighborhood there shall be detached villas: and no one 
may spoil the character of the district by erecting high apart- 
ment houses.” 

In France a vigorous movement for improved housing was 
started in the year 1889. The investigations and conferences of 
the social economy section of the International Exposition of 
that vear showed the need of reform, and indicated ways 
and means. Since that date fifty-seven societies for the 
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improvement of tenement house conditions have been founded in 
France, and are now in active and successful operation. 

“It is a striking illustration of the backwardness of American 
municipal administration,” says Prof. F. Spencer Baldwin, of 
Boston University, in a treatise on this subject. “that no city in 
the United States has yet established a permanent tenement 
house commission. American cities have been content to leave 
this subject to their boards of health, which are already over- 
burdened with other duties. Our municipalities have much to 
learn in regard to this housing problem from the progressive 
methods of European cities.” 

It will be of interest, however, to state that as a result of the 


Twentieth Century Club’s exhibit and the sentiment that has 











been created by it, a bill has been introduced in the New York 


Legislature for the appointment by the Governor of a commission 
to investigate the condition of tenement houses in New York 
City and recommend such legislation as may be necessary. The 
commission is to have the power to compel the attendance of 


witnesses. 





No review of tenement reform would be in any sense comop! 
which failed to notice the work done by Jacob A. Riis, of New 
York. Governor Roosevelt says he has done more for New York 
City than anv man that ever lived in it. His storv of “How the 
Other Haif Lives” created more interest in the subject fhan any 
other book of the age. He has recently brought out another, 
“A Ten Years’ War.” whieh will find many thousands of readers. 
It is of vital interest because it recounts personal anecdotes 
and gives the story of humble humanity in an entertaining way. 
All the impertant movements in the housing reform in New York 
are noticed and special space and illustrations are devoted to the 


Mills’ hotels, 


aygrounds and parks which have been estab- 


pl 
lished during the ten years’ battle with the slums. 

Mr. Riis is now known not only as an eminent authority on the 
conditions of life among the poor and criminal classes, but he 
ras also done much by his own personal-exertions to alleviate 
unfortunate conditions, and his advice is sought and followed by 
wealthy philanthropists anxious to learn of practical ways of 
doing good, All these vears Mr. Riis has continued in his posi- 





tion as police reporter for the New York Sun, refusing offers 
which were freely given him to enter more lucrative fields of 
work. He came to this country a friendless, penniless, Danish 
emigrant lad, many vears ago; he slept in police station lodgings, 
he was cuffed and kicked and knocked about; in all the great, 


unheeding city there was no forlorner outeast. ‘Today he is the 
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honored friend of the greatest in his city, the greatest in the 
land. He is the sweetest, most optimistic man in New York. 
He bubbles with rich humor and is buoyant with faith and ra- 
diant with tender charity. “Either the world is very full of 
good men and women,” he wrote in a letter the other day, “or 
I have had the rare good fortune to meet and know them all.” 
And this is one secret of his success—believing much, to him is 
much given. 

There is one sentence in “A Ten Years’ War” which is won- 
derfully significant and which we trust gives an idea of what the 
results will be of continued improvements in the twentieth 
century tenement. It is this: “With the sunlight let into its 
slums and the worst plague spots cleaned out the death rate of 
New York came down from 26.32 per 1,000 inhabitants in 1887 


9 


to 19.53 in 1897.” 


JUST COMMON FOLKS 


{The following lines, written by Nixon Waterman, appear 
in the author’s latest publication, “A Book of Verses.”} 
If only sweetest bells were rung, 
How we should miss the minor chimes; 
If only grandest poets sung, 
There'd be no simple little rhymes. 
The modest clinging vine adds grace 
To all the forest's giant oaks, 
And ‘mid earth’s mighty is a place 
To people with just common folks. 


Not they the warriors who shall win 
Upon the battlefield a name 

To sound above the awful din: 

Not theirs the painter's deathless fame; 
Not theirs the poet's muse that brings 
The rythmic gift his soul invokes: 
Theirs but to do the simple things 
That duty gives just common folks. 


Fate has not lifted them above 

The level of the human plane; 

They share with men a fellow iove, 

In touch with pleasure and with pain. 
One great, far-reaching brotherhood, 

With common burdens, common yokes, 
And common wrongs and common good — 
God's army of just common folks. 
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SECRET OF EFFECTIVE PREACHING 
By Ian McLaren 
{Some weeks ago the famous English author and preacher 
had occasion to deliver a lecture before the students of Aber- 
deen University on one of the most vital questions of the relig- 
ious world. The editor of Our Day congratulates its readers on 
securing a copy from the original manuscript. and it will un- 
doubtedly prove of wide helpfulness in the Master's kingdom. ] 


ITHIN our generation a change has come over the 


spirit of preaching which the average hearer may not 

have been able to define, but which he has distinetly 
recognized. It will be allowed on every hand that the modern 
preacher is at least as well educated and as intelligent as his 
predecessor. It would be unfair to suggest that he is one bit 
less sincere or earnest. ‘Chere are grounds on which it might be 
urged, and proved, that he is really more in touch with life. and 
more sympathetic in dealing with his fellow-men. Never 
preaching shown suc 


has 





h an intimate acquaintance with litera- 
ture, or such a sensitive appreciation of social movements. The 
sermons of our day are distinguished for the most part by their 


excellent style of speech, theie hopeful breadth of vision, and 


also by a certain sweet reasonableness of tone, which is most 
attractive and persuasive. If any one compare the sermon at 
the close of the century with the sermon at the middle of the 
century, he will discover that by the standard of art the ser- 
mon of today shows an immense advance, both in conception 
and in execution. If one excepts certain splendid masterpieces, 
even the great preachers of bygone days appear to us rambling 
and tedious, with a perfect mania for fragmental distinetion and 
sustained commonplace, Let any one recall the preacher of his 
bovhood and the preacher of his manhood, and even after he has 
made allowance for the distressing fact that the natural boy does 
not hanker after sermons, it still remains that the preacher of 
vesterday was apt to be wearisome, and that the preacher of 
today, above all things, is interesting. It goes. of course, with- 
out saying that out of such a large body of men there must be a 
certain proportion of dullards, and a smaller proportion—grow- 
ing smaller every vear under the pressure of circumstances— 
of sluggards, but it may be fairly contended that the intellectual 
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and literary excellence of the pulpit produet of today is the 
highest in the whole history of preaching. 

Ought it not therefore to follow that the hold of preaching 
upon the people should today be more imperious than ever, and 
that notwithstanding the rival 


‘vy of the press, preaching’ which 
has at last become a fine art should also be an irresistible force. 
It is, however, very disheartening to discover that thoughtful 
people, to whom the modern sermon, which is saturated with 
humanism and is ready at every turn to make a nervous compro- 
mise between faith and unbelief, absent themselves from chureh 
in increasing numbers, and are not present to hear what was 
prepared with immense pain, and perhaps, too, many sacrifices 
of faith, for their acceptance. It is also discouraging to find that 
the proletariat at the other extreme of society, who do not spend 
overmuch time in reading or in solving problems, have not been 
fetched by the clever illustrations and sensational subjects of the 


ho addresses them, but also very lereely 





other kind of modern w 
remain at home. The average preacher of today is a better 
vorkman than his father, but fewer people come to hear him 
preach, and he has less power over those who come. 

Very much has been gained, and for the advance we ought to 
] 


be thankful: there indeed has been only one loss, but we are be- 


ginning to find that it is very serious. One misses certain notes 





of the former preaching which were very impressive, and whose 
echoes stili fall upon our ears wiih grave, sweet melody, such as 
the spiritual reaiitvy, an affectionate urgency 
in ¢ fiee irom | und to lay hoid on heaven, 
an ul in human souls, and an intense devotion 
to Jesus Christ. Pious prea : the past, even when desti- 
tute cf genins and learning. carried themselves in the pulpit 


with 2 ecertai 





ave authority which sat well upon them, and 
did net offend their hearers. As barristers, they were not so 
adroit: as ambassadors, they were mighty. Today preachire 
is more intellectual and practical. In the former time it wes 
more spiritual and evangelical, What we miss with unexpressed 
reeret is the ancient and winsome sound of the Everlasting 
Gospel. 

Two influences more than all others have dulled this voice, 
and let us sav at once both were inevitable and both have been 
serviceable, because they were born of the time-spirit, which 
bloweth where it listeth, and in the end fulfills the will of God. 
One remembers that almost from the beginning of Christian 
thought there have been three tendencies which have had their 


period of influence in turn, but none of which is ever wholly 
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dead: ‘The ecclesiastical, which thinks most of the church of 
which Cyprian, and the Jesuits, and Archbishop Laud, and Cardi- 
nal Manning have been the apostles; the critical, which is con- 
cerned chiefly with the idea which is associated with the names 
of Origen and Erasmus and the Cambridge Platonists and Dean 
Stanley; and the evangelical, which lays its stress upon the value 
of the soul, whose succession, although of course with personal 
differences, has run from Augustine to Luther, from Luther to 
Bunyan, from Bunyan to Wesley. here have been periods when 
one school has Leen in the ascendant and the other two in the 
shadow, and periods when two of the three schools have tlour- 
ished side by side, and the third seemed for the moment to be 
dead. It is likely, however, that these three trends of thought 
are permanent, and will ever contribute their share to Christian 
theology and life, and none has such a power of resurrection, or 
is so omnipotent when it awakens from sleep, as the spirit of 
the evangel. 

We have seen it of recent days suffer at the hands of both its 
rivals. Criticism, which has piayed with lambent light round 
the origin of pagan literature. and had astonished the reading 
world with its brilliant results, came at last, as it was bound to 
do, to the study of that Book beside which all others are as 
nothing, and whatever he may have thought in his haste, criti- 
cism has deserved the gratitude of every believer. The Bible has 
been edited with footnotes, and clear light has been thrown 
on its construetion. Each volume has been set in its historical 
circumstances, its author has become a living person, the history 
of the period has been re-created, and the human life of long 
ago has appeared in fresh colors. As the Bible comes from the 
hands of the critics of the believing school, it is a richer book 
for the Christian because, while its soul has been left untouched, 
its form has been illuminated. The church owes an enormous 
debt to the critics who have served their brethren, not only at 
the cost of time and toil, but with the still greater sacrifices of 
peace and of reputation. One ought also’thankfully to acknowl- 
edge that scholars of the first order have united the most un- 
flinching pursuit of truth with the most passionate faith in 
Christ; but one must face the fact that criticism is not a con- 
genial atmosphere for the gospel. Criticism deimands a judicial 
attitude and a detached mind: the gospel positive belief and a 
fiery enthusiasm. The critic is an analyst with a pair of seales: 
the evangelist is a missionary with a cross. Questions of text 
have their interest to the scholar, but there is the danger that 
f a man’s mind be too much engrossed with the letter, he may 
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miss that spiritual voice which is to the words of the Bible what 
the sound of the organ is to its pipes, and there is a vast diifer- 
ence between an organ-builder and an organist. The temper- 
ature of criticism is also sometimes very iow, almost reaching 
to freezing point, and it is difficult to live in such an environment 
Without getting chilled to the heart. When the preacher gives 
himself to the authorship of a prophecy with keen zest, he is 





less likely to be in a good temper for enforcing the prophets 


message, and if he busies himself overmuch with the origins of 
the gospel, he will have the less glow in proclaiming the living 


invitations of Jesus. So that it mav be laid down as a law— 





with brilliant exceptions, which we carry in a grateful memory 


f 


—when a man begins to criticise, he ceases to evangelize. 
school, which had been 
forgotten its own tradi- 
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and a new sense of the the church took hold of 
English-speaking Christendom. No one can say that the revival 
of the high church idea was not needed. or that it has done no 
good. The imagination must be dead indeed which is not im- 
pre ssed by the body of Christ. with its inspiring worship, its suc- 
cession of saints. its shelter for the lonely, its witness to the 


Unseen. The church idea has redressed the extreme of bare in- 


dividualism, and hes presented a center of unity amid the 





divisions of humanity. It has beautified the whole circumstances 


in an irreverent age, 





of worship. sustained the spirit of reverence 


romance. Un- 





and invested religion wi the 





fortunately behind the church has lurked that ill-omened power 
which ever flings its shadew over political and religious liberty. 


The official priest, with his material doctrine of the sacramen 


his insistence on dogmas as a condition of salvation. his inter- 
ference between God and the soul. and his insolent private 
tvrannies, is the natural foe of the gospel. It was so in the 
mystics, and at the Reformation: it is so now. and it will be so in 
the days to come. The priest and the evangelist cannot agre 

It may. however, be predicted with some reason that we are 
on the threshold of an evangelical revival, not only because in the 
course of events it is now due. but because of its two rivals 
one has nearly finished its work, and the other has grown intol 
erable. Criticism has lost the enthusiasm of vouth and is reach- 
ing the repose of middle age: her wiser students are growing 
cautious and are less daring in their theories. The time for 
distant voyages of exploration is over, and the season for survey- 


ing the newly-discovered coasts has come. It is not likely that 
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the study of either Testament wiil result in any find so brilliant 
as to dazzle the church's imagination or so startling as to shake 
her faith. Lefore the scholarship of believing men now lies the 


sober task of correcting rash speculations, clearing up details 


vorking upon the text of Scripture, assimilating information 
from ancient remains, and classifving results. This is a service 
of immense value, but it is hardly one to absorb the energy o 
the church or to intoxicate her preachers. All signs go to show 
that the church is sick of what is negative, and hungers for what 
is positive. Upon her mind are lying the burden of human mis- 
ery, the divisions of society, and the despair of the poor. For 
those problems she desires the soiution, and for those pecple she 


desires the mesage, and there haus never been any other t! 





the gospel. No one can say that sacerdotalism has lost its powe: 





but with reeent events in one’s mind, it may be safely said that 
it has passed its zenith. With extraordinary audacity a party 
in England has been denouncing the Reformation, restoriny 
Roman practices in religion, asserting the authority of the priest- 
hood, unchurehing nonconforming Christians, and striving to 
effect a union between the Anglican church and the Roman see. 


warty ruled the Church 


his 


It was declared in public prints that t ! 
of England, and its widest vagaries met for awhile with litth 
resistance. Lut it has at last exhausted the patience of the na- 
tion, and even of the bishens, the most timid of rulers, and re- 
ceived a serious warning. The intelligent Enelishman of today 
may not share the fierce prejudice of his fathers against th 
members of the Roman Communion, he may appreciate to the 
full the majestic unity of Rome, the beauty of her saintly type 
and her services in the propagation of the faith. But he knows 
vers well that the power of Rome leans the subjugation ot 
national independence, the interference with family sanctity, 
the denial of individual liberty, and a steady opposition to every 
form of light. Whenever the question is) seriously raised 
Whether this land, whose freedom was bought with a great price, 
is again to be sold into bondage, then England will have her 
answer ready, and Scotland still readier, and it will be the same 
that our fathers gave at the Reformation. Between the @osne! 
and Rome there has been an ancient feud, and the gospel will 
earry the day. 

The future lies between the freedom of the gospel and the 


bondage ¢ 


f priesthood, for in the realm of faith, whatever may 
be said of learning, there will be no third party worth mention- 
ine. Within our memory there was a school of liberal thought 


which rendered great service to theology, and which once seemed 
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likely to be a permanent force in English religion. Lut the 
broad church as a visible party has disappeared: it has neither 
leaders nor disciples, it has neither voice nor votes; its wrecks 
are on every shore. What reason can be given for this disap- 


pointment of bright hopes? Certainly not the men themselves; 





for if ever teachers might have been the beginning of a time, 


1gsiey. Certainly not the 





thev were Maurice, Robertson, and 





substance of their teaching. for nothing could be more human, 


more hearteni1 ian. ‘the cause of their failure to 





make disciples among the people, to perpetuate their influence, 


o be a bulwark against priestly arrogance, was their neglect 


» Systematise. Even the most sublime and reasonable doctrines 
will not be held long unless they are built up into unity. An 





y will rout a mob, and an organized system will always be 





conqueror over a handful of beautiful ideas. There are only two 

mpiete interpretations of Christianity. One is the evangelical, 
with its doctrines of conversion, its condition of personal faith, 
its direct intercourse with Christ, its right of private judgment, 


s ubsolute liberty of conscience. The other is the sacerdotal, 





with its baptismal reg ion. its mediating priest, its mater- 
ial sacraments, its assertion of church authority. Each set of 
doc es hanes together. each has served some interest of truth, 


each is unanswerable, if certain points be once allowed, and each 





is teachable to the most simple person. Their teachableness 
vives to these svstems their practi and popular hold, and they 
gainst one another the rt. 





For awhile the gospel has gone into exile and ceased to have 


ts ancient power. It ng back again to the throne, and 
the day of its tribulation wil] not have been lost when we wel- 
come before we die, and our children after us, a still more gen- 
erous and more convincing gospel. It will have thrown off in ad- 





versitv many false friends in the shape of prejudice and bigotry, 


which did the gospel injury in the days of its prosperity. It will 





have gained a wider vision and a more gracious charity in those 
davs of foreign travel. When the eospel once more reigns from 


the pulpit it will’ be less scholastic on doctrine. and more evan 


gelistic in spirit. It will be enshrined in a more beautiful wor- 
ship and will have at iis service a more varied culture. It will 


be free from certain offences and limitations which once hindered 
its appeal: it will declare a more gracious God, a more human 
Christ. a more hopeful message. There is no man who ought not 
! 
i 


o pray and hope for its new advent, since it will mean the re- 


birth of 





ith. The davs of chilling doubt and uncertain speech 


will have passed away. wherein no man seemed to know whether 
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Christ could save the human soul, or, indeed, had risen from the 





dead, whether God had spoken to us through Holy Seripture, or, 
indeed, whether there be a God at all. Preachers will again 
stand in the pulpit as the messengers of God, rebuking men 
boldly for their sins in the name of the eternal, and assuring 


the penitent of the Divine Merey, declaring with contidence that 





Christ has finished the work of salvation, and offering that sal- 
vation without money and without price unto all who believe. 


There will be a sure word for the m 





ister to carry to the gulity 
sinner whose conscience cries aloud in its agony, and a comfort- 


, When they are face to face with eter- 





able word for the dviz 


nity. There will be a revival of religion throughout the land 


which never has come and never can come, save by the preaching 
of the gospel, which wiil strengthen the church throughout all 
her borders, and revive every ssionary and charitable cause 
in our land. What can never be done by learning or by riti 

shall be accomplished befor reves, When the voice of the gos- 
pel is once more heard in its clearness and its fulness, luroug! 

out the land which it blessed in the pasf and again will bless. 





We are in the valley now where the lie heavy, b rI1- 
ready the East is reddening, and we shall live to see the fect of 
God’s messengers, beautiful un t} mountains. beeause 

are bringing good tidings of good, because they are publis! ! 
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ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


By Jane A. STEWART 


HERE has recently been started in Boston a new society 

called the Animal Rescue League, whose object may be 

readily divined from its name. The promoters of this 
organization, having sympathetic impulses and eyes that are 
open to suffering, have learned something of the misery of dumb 
animals. They know how some owners of cats turn them into 
the street to starve when going away on a summer vacation; 
and how many unkind people turn hunery or half-frozen dogs 
and cats away from their doors in winter. They can under- 
stand something of the pain of a petted dog lost in the streets 
of a great city or deserted by some cruel, thoughtless owner 
who received from the faithful animal more affection and devo- 
tion than was his due. 

The members of the Animal Rescue League think it is not 
only humane sentiment but an actual duty to study the needs 
and comforts of animals, and how to relieve their sufferings 
when sick or worse than neglected, and deserted. When a child 
is lost or ill treated or abandoned, there are countiess agencies 
to care for him. So it is conceived there should be for the ani- 
mals whose lives are in a way bound up with those of human 
beings and who cannot help themselves. 

When the Animal Rescue League was started in Boston, an- 
other agency was set in motion for the practical work of les- 
sening the sufferings of animals. It was shown by facts that 
had come under one person’s observation that not only was 
such a place needed for homeless dogs and cats that were roam- 
ing the city half starved and often diseased, seeking a shelter 
wherever they could hide themselves, but also for those unfor- 
tunate animals that are cast out of their homes, sent away and 
purposely lost, or given to irresponsible persons to uispose of as 
they please. It was suggested that the owners of such animals 
might take a more humane way of getting rid of them if a place 
were established to which they could be earried, and the record 
of the first vear’s work just closed shows this to be the case, 

A short time ago the writer visited the Animal Rescue League’s 
building at 6S Carver street,—only a stone’s throw from Boston 
Common.—and found the institution located in a quarter of the 
city where any establishment of higher aim would be a desir- 
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ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 
able factor. A modest sign over the door of one of the dwell- 
ings in a large brick biock indicated the society's headquar- 
ters. Besides providing a home for the League’s agents, a por- 
tion of the house is fitted up to receive the classes of children 
from the neighborhood who come neurly every day in summer 
vacation to listen to heipful talks on the kind treatment of ani- 
mals, A loan library of books on appropriate subjects and 
many periodicals are on file in the reading and reception rooms 
where many visitors are received, 

While the aim of the Animal Rescue League implies provision 
for suecoring the waifs and strays of the city and the alleviation 
of the suffering of injured and sick animals, vet it has declared 
as its principle that true economic philanthropy does not con- 
sist in prolonging the life of diseased or disabled dumb crea- 
tures. It tries to find homes for all received in good condition. 
But sick animals or those that are seriously injured are at once 
put out of their misery in the most merciful way known, by 
chloroform. 

A portion of the lower part of the building in the rear is set 
apart for this purpose. Boxes are provided, with zine linings, 
in which the animal is enclosed, and in a few minutes, ends his 
troubles. There are accommodations in the vard, though lim- 
ited, for animals who only need to be properly fed to return 
to health and happiness in a good home. \ playground for cats 

a space framed in wire netting—is on top of the shed, in which 
thev seem to feel very much at home. But the prescribed area 
necessarily precludes the entertainment of any large number 
of animals at any one time. 

Since the beginning of the work last spring, 2.595 eats and 
dogs have been received. Only 137 were fit to be sent into homes, 
for it is a significant fet that 99 per cent of animals brought 
to the institution are in an unsound condition. There is per- 
haps no better proof of the need of the work than the unspeak- 
ably miserable condition of the animals who have found an 
end to lingering suffering in the chloroform boxes of the 
League. They thus have been prevented from spreading the 
contagion of their diseases among children and healthy ani- 
mals. Many persons come here daily with animals which they 
cannot care for. A bright-faced girl with a kitten in her arms 
came to the door as T passed out. “U’ve brought vou another,” 
she said to the superintendent, who smilingly relieved her of 
her burden. Not long ago a mongrel terrier was picked up on 
the Common, so exhausted with his exposure to cold and with 
hunger that he could hardly stand. He was a miserable object 
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indeed. Two days at the League transformed him into a happy, 
frisky little fellow, who is now rejoicing in a good home in 
Roxbury. 

Cats or dogs may be brought to the League by any one. But 
the agent calls for an animal whenever notified that one is lost, 
or abused, or abandoned. In such instances the car fare only 
is charged. But in case it is the animal’s owner who calls, a 
fee ot 50 cents is expected for the removal of a cat and $1 fora 
dog. The agent carries appliances with him for the instant 
relief by death of sutfering animals. On a recent call he went 
to a police station in Dorchester, whither two dogs had been car- 
ried from a vacant house. Their owner was in jail from drunk:- 
enness, and how long the dogs had been ieft alone no one knew. 
Added to their being starved, they were also diseased ,and 
seemed glad to get into the box where they took their last 
sleep. Another instance related is that of a poor stray kitten 
picked up by some kindly people in Charlestown. “I found 
him badly diseased,” said the agent. ‘The disease had affected 
his eyes, which were totally blind. I spared him the sutfering 
of being carried home alive.” 

The name and address of every one who brings or sends a 
dog or a cat to the League is recorded, and if the animal is 
given away, an agreement must be signed in which a promise 
is made to treat the animal kindly, and if it is not, to return 
it to the League. The work of securing a home for a dog ora 
cat is one of considerable care and responsibility. Some dogs, 
for instance, are better fitted to do service in a store than to 
adorn a home. It not infrequently happens that an animal has 
some latent trait or bad trick or disposition which renders him 
undesirable. 

When the license law takes effect in Boston about May 1, for 
the summer months, many dogs are turned upon the streets 
and become homeless because some owners are unwilling and 
often unable to pay the license fee. It is the plan of the League 
the present summer to double its efforts to care for these by 
placing them in good homes. To meet the need for larger 
temporary provision for cats and dogs, the society proposes to 
establish a country annex where animals can be boarded for a 
nominal sum, not to exceed 59 cents a week for cats and $1 for 
dogs. A Home of Rest for aged horses similar to that estab- 

ad 


lished so successfully in London, is another project of the near 
future. 

















FOODS THAT NOURISH 
By Winriecp S. Hatt, Ph. D., M..D., 


Professor of Experimental Physiology, Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago 


OOD stutts are the component parts of foods, and nature has 
clearly demonstrated the character of true foods in her 
wise provision for the sustenance of the young mammal, 

the young bird and the young plant. For the mammal, milk is 
an early and necessary requisite, while the egg and the seed 
are the lunch boxes of the fowl of the air and the lily of the 
field while enjoying the pleasures of youth for a season. 

Milk contains all that is required in the upbuilding of the 
higher animal life. Its various coinponents are necessary to the 
development of the skeleton, the blood and the nervous and di- 
gestive systems, and to fit the subject, whether brute or human, 
to “go about seeking whom he may devour.” ‘These components, 
chemically analyzed, consist of nitrogenous foods, including 
the casein that is found in cheese, also milk albumen; non- 
nitrogenous, such as milk sugar and oil or butter of milk; 
salts, like calcium phosphate. potassium and sodium chlorides, 
and phosphates, which build up the bones and teeth. 

Similar components or food stuffs are found in the egg. The 
‘casein of milk becomes the albumen or white of the egg, while 
the sugar of milk, or the non-nitrogenous part, is represented 
in the egg by the oil of the volk, which gives the yellow color. 
The minerals and salts of the two foods are similar and per- 
form similar functions. What is true of animals is true of 
plants, and in the seed, which represents the embryonic veg- 
etable growth, there is a stock of food made up of gluten or 
albumen, starch and oil, together with salts and water. 

An analysis of the body reveals materials similar to those 
found in the foods. This is evidence of the excellence of nature’s 
bill of fare, as it proves that the various elements of the foods 
have entered into the system to develop and strengthen it, be- 
coming stored for future use. In a literal sense all this food 
when once swallowed goes the way of all flesh. The program 
consists of digestion, absorption and assimilation. Food is 
taken into the body in a form eapable of absorption or is made 
so by the process of digestion caused by the digestive juices. 

Absorbed into the blood, it flows, as a part of it, throughout 
the body, the living cells at different points along the route 
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selecting such items of the menu as tempt their appetite or as 
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are necessary to their economy. This is assimilation. It is a 
building-up process and is followed by oxidization, which con- 
sists of the breaking down of energy. This constitutes the en- 
ergy of life, such as heat, the action of the nervous system, 
thinking, ete., and the same amount of energy leaves the body 
in the form of motion and heat us enters it in the form of food. 

About ten months ago Prof. W. O. Atwater, professor of chem- 
istry at Weslevan University, Connecticut, appeared before a 
convention of teachers in Connecticut and made the statement 
that he had just demonstrated, by a series of experiments, that 
alcohol is a food. He said that the teaching of the school physi- 
clogies is erroneous in that they teach that aleohol is a poison 
and not a food. Since that time he has made several statements 
in similar tone before bodies of lavmen. It would seem more in 
harmony with the custoin among scientific men if he were to 
first convince specialists in physiology, biology, hygiene, tox- 
icology and therapeuties that alcohol is a food. After he has 
succeeded in that task it will not be necessary to appeal to those 
who are not in a position to judge independently of the value 
of his arguments. 

As Prof. Atwater has addressed himself to the laiety, it be- 
comes necessary that medical men should do likewise in order 
that the people shall not be deceived by the Atwater fallacies. 
Several strong articles by well-known medical men have appeared 
in the medical journals. ‘These articles have completely 
destroyed and set aside the egregious fallacies and pitiable weak- 
nesses of Atwater’s arguments. Dut these articles do not reach 
the people who have been reading in the dailies and the maga- 
zines of Prof, Atwater’s much-vaunted experiments upon his 
man, who is kept shut up for four to eight days in a sealed case, 
receiving a measured quantity of air through tubes and a 
weighed quantity of food. 

In these brief limits it is impossible for us to diseuss the de- 
tails of these experiments nor show wherein they are falla- 
cious, but we can consider some of the fundamental characteris+ 
ties of food, comparing them with those of aleohol. whose 
action upon the body is more or less familiar to every 
one. There are at least twelve characteristics of aleohol that 
are opposed to the principles of true food. Among these are 
the two important drawbacks that alcohol is not capable of being 
stored like other foodstuffs in the body. and that it oxidizes 
too rapidly to become of value. Nature provides that when food 
is taken in excess of what is actually necessary for nutrition 
the portion not utilized is stored for future use in the form of 
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FOODS THAT NOURISH 
sugar and fat. Thus, while man cannot, like the cow, reproduce 
in the cud a past banquet for additional mastication, he can 
drew upon this store to renew wasted energies when other food 
is not available. 

Aleohol does not possess the property which admits of its 
being laid up as treasure, in the adipose tissues, although it does 
possess the quality of sequestration in the human legs and head 
which results in incapacitating the dome of thought from ex- 
ploiting its accustomed headgear ana lends to the nether mem- 
bers that circuitous and sinuous trend so characteristic of the 
wayside “bum” and others. Furthermore, oxidation follows 
assimilation, being directivy under the control of the nervous 
system, which makes the process slow and uniform. 

The oxidation of alcohol, on the other hand, proceeds inde- 
pendently of the nerves and consequently with great rapidity 
places a man in a state of exhilaration from which he reaps no 
lasting advantages. The two processes may be likened, although 
in an exaggerated form, to the burning of coal or gunpower in 
the furnace of a locomotive. In the one case oxidation goes on 
slowly and effectively and is always under control, but with the 
use of the powder, while the same or a greater amount of heat 
would result it would be produced in a most unpleasant manner. 
While alcohol will net oceasion an immediate injury if indulged 
in moderately, in time, however, it deranges the nervous system 
and causes degeneration of the tissues when taken in sufficient 
quantities to produce the narcotic effect. 

Regarding beer, it is stated that there is not as much nutri- 
ment in a quart of the beverage as would be contained in the 
quantity of sugar that could be placed on the point of a pen- 
knife. Its action is to produce sluggishness of the cells and a 
strong tendency to the production of fat. Beer is sometimes 
prescribed by physicians for thin ‘people possessed of a nervous 
temperament. 

With reference to the relative merits of a vegetable or meat 
diet, it may be said that while all the properties contained in 
meat are found in cereals, meat is to be recommended when not 
used in excess. It has been found by athletic and army trainers 
that while an abundance of meat will give vigor and courage, it 
does not vield physical backing, and the individual not only 
fatigues easily, but recuperates slowly. This is due to the fact 
that the meat supplies more nitrogenous matter than the kid- 
neys can readily throw off. 

Several continental governments, notably the German govern- 
ment, together with athletic managers all over the world, have 
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been studying the action of sugars and starches, with the result 
that these have been found to be better muscle food than lean 
meat. In the German army every man is supplied with lump 
sugar as a part of his ration. It may be taken from time to 
time during the marching and maneuvering. It digests very 
quickly and easily, is absorbed at once, and may be transformed 
into muscular energy very soon after it is eaten. The result has 
proved satisfactory, demonstrating a greater endurance than 
was obtained from other foods. 

Carniverous animals obtain all that is needful to them from 
lean and fat meat. Experiments in Lincoln Park have shown 
that where only lean meat was fed to this class of animals, 
rickets often developed in the young. With man, however, while 
all necessary foodstuff may be found in cereals, it is a strange 
fact that a vegetable and meat diet affect one differently. Veg- 
etarians as a class are inclined to be slow, clumsy and lazy, while 
those people who are omniverous in their habits are active and 
alert. The northern races of men, who have physically and in- 
tellectually dominated a large part of the earth, were great meat 
eaters, while such people as the Hindus, who feared to eat beef 
lest they should devour the souls of their ancestors, have done 
little for the advancement of civilization. 
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THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 
By Jenkins LLoyp JONEs 


HE Consumers’ League is one of the latest attempts to help 

solve the social problem. And what is the “social prob- 

lem?” The problem of securing to every man, woman 
and child a fair proportion of the joy of life; the problem of a 
just distribution of the privileges of the world. The social prob- 
lem seeks to so distribute the wealth of the world that no man 
or woman need go without the fundamental conditions of life 
and happiness—reasonable amount of food, clothing and shelter 
and some margin of life’s energy and time to be devoted to the 
cultivation of the imponderable power of the soul, the power 
that thinks and loves, that enables one to enter into the life of 
the past through history, the life of the present through liter- 
ature and art, and the life of the future through poetry, philos- 
ophy and religion. The social problem is not the problem of 
uniformity or of arbitrary distribution. The social problem 
does not presume to encroach upon the rights of the individual 
except when in the exercise of those rights the individual en- 
croaches upon the well-being of society, and in his determina- 
tion to enhance his own interests he avails himself of that which 
belongs in part or in whole to another, or to everybody. 

That there is a social problem of this kind now demanding our 
attention, none but the ignorant or the brutal will deny. It 
goes Without the saying that we are not all playing fair in these 
days; that some have more than they need, ave, more than they 
deserve, that is, more than they have earned by any test of indus- 
try that will hold; while others have not enough, not even what 
they have rightly earned and are entitled to by any just stand- 
ard. So long as willing, able-bodied and competent men, ave, 
willing, self-sacrificing and skilled women, go hungry for want 
of the bread and clothing for which they are willing to work if 
opportunity only offered; so long as thousands of women and 
children with wan faces and trembling nerves earn the meager 
bread that keeps them in the world, to breathe unwholesome 
atmosphere, to work through unreasonable hours and at wages 
so low that the joy of life is denied them; and, on the other 
hand, so long as countless wealth is claimed by individuals, 
gained by them with no adequate investment of brains or mus- 
cle, held by them with no adequate sense of responsibility to that 
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community, inheritance, civilization and century which left in 
their hands the unearned increment; so long as selfish and un- 
gracious labor is arrayed in hostile war against more selfish and 
more successfully organized capital, so long will we have an 
unsolved social problem. 

lf, then, we have a social problem that is not yet solved, if 
there be industrial wrongs, what is the relation of the Con- 
sumers’ League to this social problem? 

1. That the consumer is responsible for the condition of the 
producer and the nature of the production. 

2. That the consumer is susceptible to moral appeal; that, 
knowing his duty, he will do it even though it be to his loss in 
dollars and cents, and to the sacritice of his ease and his indo- 
lence. 

Let us attend to these two points separately. In the last 
analysis the ultimate responsibility rests with the man or 
woman for whom the lite-consuming article was made and 
toward whom it traveled through its tortuous road of grind and 
grimy attendance. If there is too much gin in the world, too 
much whisky, if vast areas of fertile soil are impoverished and 
great battalions of human lite are wasted in the cultivation, the 
manufacture and the commercial handling of the tobacco plant 
in all its nasty forms, the responsibility rests with the drink- 
ers, the smokers, the chewers and the snuifers of these conmmod- 
ities of degradation, these impoverishing drains that first di- 
vert and then destroy the splendid resources of nature and the 
mighty energies of man that ought to be retained as so much 
productive capital, creative energy and joy-giving forces of the 
world. If there be absurd fashions in shoes, dress or bonnets, 
ungracious torture of the “human form divine,” ill-fitting, mal- 
adjusting, life-wasting use of leather, cotton, wool, silk or gold, 
the woman who wears these is responsible before God and man 
for the desecration and the torture. 

The beautiful heron, mad with a maternal love, blind to all 
dangers from without, bent only on protecting her brood, giv- 
ine her life to her little ones, was killed in the midst of her 
mother care and mother love by the woman who wears the 
graceful aigrette, that marvel of nature’s embroidery, woven 
for a nuptial robe to the gracious bird. She and none other is 
responsible for that life. for it was for her sake the bloody deed 
was done. 

The man who eats the reed-bird on his toast has killed the 
bobolink. 


It may be right to slaughter by the millions the seals on our 
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Alaskan coast that women may not only be warmly but ele- 
gantly dressed; it may be right that the mother sheep should 
be slaughtered in order that the unborn lamb may contribute 
to the lady's toilet her “Persian lamb” cloak; it may be right 
that the business of denuding the world of its songsters should 

go on and that the live birds on the tree should be sacrificed in 
order that there may be dead birds on the hat; it may be right 
for us men to wear clothes that have been stitched at starvation 
prices, in inhuman hours, in infectious and perhaps infected 
districts, by heetic men and women; if so, let those who con- 
sume these products, who wear these goods, for whom they 
were made, assume the responsibility and not shirk it under the 
guise of ignorance or shift it on to the shoulders of the dealers, 
who are at best but unwilling slaves to the whims of the tyrant 
purchaser. 

The second assumption of the League is that the consumers 
are amenable to conscience; that shoppers have feelings, and 
that even bargain hunters can resist the temptation to buy a 
cheap article if they once realize that it is also (to use Charles 
Kingley’s word, more forcible than elegant) “nasty,” having 
come to its cheapness through physical filth, moral cruelty and 
perhaps spiritual degradation. The Consumers’ League asserts 
that the appeal to the pocket is not the sole and perhaps not 
the strongest appeal to the human will. It denies that the old 
dictum, “Buy at the cheapest and sell at the highest,” is all the 
law and gospel in the commercial world. Indeed, it assumes 
that that is the ethics of the savage stages of commerce; it is the 
golden rule of barbarism in trade and that there is coming into 
the commercial life of the world other considerations, nay, a 
scientific and ethical recognition of the other forces that always 
have been in trade. 

Man’s first great industrial triumph, the domestication of 
animals, did not begin in a shrewd economy, but rather in the 
love of companionship, the joy of life that delights in pets and 
the playfulness of voung life. Slavery was never abandoned in 
a large way for economic reasons, though subsequent study has 
justified the emancipations of the world on that score, but 
because of the conscience from above, the stern demands of the 
moral law thundered by the prophets of liberty, the subtle but 
strong insinuation, largely from the outside, of the law of equity. 
And so I believe it is economically true that the arts and trades, 
the industries of life, have not been developed solely, perhaps 
not chiefly, by the desire for greed. Their methods are not all 
subservient to the law of competition. The economic life of man 
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has never been his chief incentive to action, as the political econ- 
omy of the old master—Adam Smith, Malthus and the rest of 
them—-have made it. The corporate instincts lie far below the 
lowest human nature. The wild horses of the plains form a hol- 
low square to resist the attack of wolves. The older nurses in 
the herds of Texas cattle organize a creche for the helpless calves 
and guard it while the younger mothers go off to their feeding. 
The ants, when disturbed, seek not self-safety, but the warriors 
rush to the front where the danger is and the nurses frantically 
seize the young and the unhatched and carry them off to places of 
safety. Even the bee guards the home with his life. He never 
survives the saber thrust of his own sting. The instinct to help 
along the hindmost and protect the least competent is planted 
deep in the law of evolution, and the Consumers’ League be- 
lieves that this instinct can be and must be utilized in solving 
the social problem. Strong as may be the cry, “Does it pay?” 
there is coming a stronger cry, “Is it right?” even at the heart 
of the most commercial center of this commercial age. 

These assumptions of the Consumers’ League are not put 


forth by a band of sentimentalists. You may not dispose of 


” 


them by the unwise sneer at “‘woman’s.teas,” of “feminine emo- 
tion.” The president of the national organization is John Gra- 
ham Brooks of Harvard University, whose knowledge of econo- 
mic subjects is a matter of national recognition. The general 
secretary of the organization is Mrs. Florence Kelley, of Chica- 
go, who, unfortunately, knew too much about factory lives and 
factory laws and was too efficient a servant of the public to be 
permitted to remain in her position as state factory inspector 
in Illinois, because, forsooth, her place must needs be given to 
a politician who would not be so absorbed in executing the 
industrial law concerning women and children, but that he would 
have considerable time left to “make votes.” In Mr. Brooks’ 
little pamphlet, entitled “The Consumers’ League,” there is an 
extensive array of opinions of the experts concerning this mat- 
ter, the judgment of students, the verdict of the men of science. 
In this pamphlet you will read the opinions of President Hadley 
of Yale, who says: 

“As years go on, I am more and more impressed with the idea 
that economic reform is likely to come through the agency of 
the consumer rather than through any other source.” 

And Professor Gide, of France, who says: 

“We are upon the threshold of a new epoch—the moral educa- 
tion of the consumer. The nineteenth century has been the cen- 
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tury of the producers; let us hope the twentieth will be the cen- 
tury of the consumers.” 

Professor Seligman of Columbia University says: 

“T certainly think that the principle underlying the Consumers 
League is susceptible of a great development, in that it is cal- 
culated to bring home to each of us the sense of our partial re- 
sponsibility for the continuance of social conditions of which 
we do not approve.” 

Says Professor Ely of the Wisconsin University: 

“The morals of spending money may be said to have reached 
as much precision, as far as principles are concerned, as most of 
the common issues between right and wrong.” 

Mr. C. R. Lowell, whose great work in this direction in and 
for the state of New York is well known, says: 

“The rage of the purchasing public for ‘cheap goods’ is the 
awful power which crushes the life out of the working people, 
and it is strange that men and women who would shrink with 
horror from buying stolen goods will congratulate themselves 
on buying cheap goods, one necessary element of whose cheap- 
ness is that part of the working time of other men and women, 
and even of children, has practically been stolen.” 

The English government has recognized its moral obligation 
in this direction and refuses to buy the product of the sweat- 
shops to meet the wants of its military and civil service. The 
Canadian and Australian governments have followed the exam- 
ple of the parent government. 

The methods of the League are of the simplest kind. It is an 
attempt to arouse co-operative work on the part of the pur- 
chasers, who will say in every way they can, “We will not buy 
goods made under conditions that are unwholesome to body and 
mind, and will not patronize the stores where the obvious laws 
of humanity are disregarded in connection with the employes.” 
In short, the League has issued an authoritative “white label,” 
which, under contract, the manufacturers are permitted to 
attach to such goods as are made under the provisions of the 
factory laws: Goods manufactured on the premises and not in 
the homes; where no children under sixteen are employed; 
where no person in the factory is compelled to work more than 
ten hours in one day or sixty hours in one week, and where 
reasonable sanitary conditions are observed. Parallel with this 
“white label’ on the goods, the League proposes to issue, from 
time to time, a “white list” of shopping houses. The “fair” 
house under the New York regulation is one in which the hours 
are from eight to six, with three-quarters of an hour for lunch; 
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with reasonable vacation provisions; where suitable retiring 
rooms are provided; where no children under fourteen years of 
age are employed and where the ordinary humanities are not 
violated in the treatment of employes. 

Let it be understood that this movement from the start is a 
practical one, although it has recognition and indorsement in 
the economic departments of the great universities of the land. 
College professors and graduates are much interested in it, yet 
from its inception it has been practical and is today at work in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, and beginning to work in 
Chicago. The New York organization has published a “white 
list” of forty retail houses on a small card that fit a lady’s 
purse. In Chicago the question sent out last year to the heads 
of tive hundred mercantile houses and factories, received only 
twenty-six answers, but these represented 9,700 employes, 4,750 
of which are women, 600 children. The League in Chicago has 
nearly a thousand members, while in the eastern cities they 
reach many thousands. 

In conclusion I would urge the two strategic.points in this 
campaign which seeks to capture the consciences of the con- 
sumers and which ventures to cut across lots and secure justice 
without an appeal to the ctumsy methods of legislation or with- 
out stopping to count the cost or prove the loss. It is an attempt 
to persuade men and women that, money or no money, the right 
must obtain, and that it is possible to buy goods so cheap as to 
bring damnation and ruination to the individual, to the home 
and to the state. 

What are we going to do about it? 

First, I say, move upon the men, although Mrs. Henrotin, the 
president of the [llinois Consumers’ League, said, at the annual 


meeting the other day that “the women belonged to the money- 


spending sex; they were the shopping class of the world,” and 
that they must lead in this reform; it still remains true that 
probably in this direction men are the greatest sinners, as men 
and boys are the great consumers of the product of the black- 
est industry in modern life. Would vou find the greatest indus- 
trial slavery, the most pathetic dependency, the most horrible 
drudgery, the fewest amenities of life, go to the modern sweat- 
shop. You need not think of the sweatshop of London or New 
York, but go to the sweatshop of Chicago, just in, around and 
beyond Halsted street. And the great output of the sweatshops 
is men’s and boys’ clothing. Upon the weary fingers of these 
overworked men and women, in districts where consumption is 
known as “the tailors’ disease,” the great bulk of the clothing 
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worn by men today has been hade. It is not a question of ex- 
pensive clothing versus cheap clothing. The most righteous 
clothing men wear is that worn by the hed-carrier and the me- 
chanic—the overalls and the hickory shirts—which are mill 
made, while your tailor suits, your broadcloth and your swallow- 
tails are sent out to homes where the tailor seldom follows 
and where you would never go. 

Mrs. Kelley, in her article on the “Aims and Principles of 
the Consumers’ League,” published in the November number of 
the American Journal of Sociology, the latest article on this 
subject, tells of how, by mere accident, she came upon a gen- 
tleman’s high-priced overcoat, for which the consumer would 
pay from sixty to seventy-five dollars, made for a i:eading mer- 
chant tailor of Helena, Mont., in a sweatshop on the west side 
of Chicago, where there was at that time a case of smallpox; 


and had this accidental discovery not been made the coat would 


have been on its way within twenty-four hours, earrying the 
deadly germs, spreading the terrible epidemic of 1894 all the way 


from Chieago to Montana. 





THE REPLY OF AFRIKANDERS 


HOW ‘‘SLAVERY” AND ‘'MISSIONS” ARE REGARDED 


[So much has been said by the English in regard to the atti- 
tude of the Boers to “slavery” and “missions” that it is a pleas- 
ure for us to publish the reply to these charges by nine repre- 
sentatives of the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa. The 
signers of these statements are not all of them residents of the 
Transvaal, several of them living in the English colonies. But 
all of them have had opportunity to know thoroughly the exact 
situation. Prominent among the members of this committee is 
Andrew Murray, whose name and fame as a scholar, a teacher and 
a religious writer enjoys a world-wide reputation. This article 
was recently published in the South African News of Cape Town, 
but Our Day is the first to present an extract to American read- 
ers, through the courtesy of W. C. Wilcox, 139 North Main street, 
Oberlin, Ohio, who intends to bring the entire statement out in 
booklet form. ] 


HE undersigned, ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church 

in South Africa, ocupying influential positions within that 
body, consider it their duty to give public expression to their 
views regarding the present war between Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment and the two republics, and openly to protest against the 
many misrepresentations which have tended to increase the 
bitterness now existing between the two white races in this 
country. 

It is impossible for us, nor is it expedient, to discuss the many 
questions raised by the war. Representing a church, one in 
creed, language, membership and blood relationship with the 
burghers of the two republics, and knowing what misunderstand- 
ings exist in the minds of the Christian public, it will be our aim 
to remove some of those misunderstandings, and thus contribute 
to a solution of the racial and national problems which by the 
present war have been raised into almost phenomenal prom- 
inence. 

To aggravate the difficulties of the present situation, the Re- 
publican Boers have been represented as “barbarians,” “vermin 
to be exterminated,” “slave-drivers,” and ‘“slave-owners,” or 
prospective slave-owners, eagerly watching their opportunity to 
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enthral the natives dwelling in their midst. Stories of Boer 
atrocity, as outrageous as they were imaginary, have been dis- 
played by the press in general. Perhaps a few facts and consid- 
“erations coming from ourselves as men well acquainted with the 
Boer’s character and with the Boer’s history, may not be out 
of place: 

1. British soldiers wounded on the battlefield have met with 
every consideration at the hands of their foes. Prisoners of war 
at Pretoria have been treated with uniform kindness. War cor- 
respondents, like Mr. Winston Churchill, have been profoundly 
impressed with what they have seen and experienced in the Boer 
camps and “laagers.” Travelers and hunters, like Mr. Selous, 
have given similar testimony. Governors, like Sir George Grey 
and Lord Rosmead, have spoken in the warmest terms of the 
Boers. Historians, like Froude and Theal, have given them gen- 
erous praise. Those who know them and have won their confi- 
dence have learned to respect them. 

And no wonder. They are—to quote Dr. Theal—“*men of our 
own race, of that sturdy Nether Teuton stock which peopled 
England and Scotland as well as the delta of the Rhine....Their 
religion is that of the people of Seotland, of a large proportion 
of the people of England....There is in truth hardly any differ- 
ence in sentiment between these men and a body of English- 
men or Scotchmen of equally limited education.” This refutes 
the slander, that the Boers are a semi-barbarian race “with a 
dash of Hottentot blood in their veins.” Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
British Governor at the time of the “Great Trek,” said of them: 
“The Dutch. farmers are a brave, patient, industrious, orderly 
and religious people, the cultivators, the defenders and the tax- 
contributors of the country.” 

2. Slavery is not tolerated in the Transvaal. It is as contrary 
to republican as it is to British law. True, the existence of 
slavery was one of the pretexts for the annexation of the South 
African Republic in 1877. Sir Theophilus Shepstone maintained 
that, “for philanthropie reasons, it was urgently necessary that 
the Transvaal should be brought under British rule.” And yet 
no slaves, supposed to have been made before the annexation, 
were emancipated under British rule after that event. The 
status quo was maintained without alteration, modification or 
repeal. 

3. Even the so-called “apprentice system,” tolerated in the 
Colony under the British flag, was shorn of many of its abuses 
by the moderation and watchfulness of ecclesiastical and polit- 
ical authorities. The Dutch Reformed Church in the Trans- 
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vaal, as far back as 1869, adopted the folowing resolution in one 
of the sittings of its Synod or General Assembly: ‘“Chureh dis- 
cipline will be applied to all members of our denomination found 
guilty of buying or seiling or exchanging or accepting in ex- 
change Kaftir children, contrary to the laws of the state.” It is 
a significant fact that this law was repealed in 1872, because it 
was found to be unnecessary, inasmuch as the evil against which 
it was directed was found to be non-existent. (Cachet’s “Wors- 
telstrijd der Transvalers). 

4. The late Rev. Lion Cachet, for many years a prominent 
member of the Dutch Reformed Church in the Transvaal, re- 
marked on this subject: “Sometimes NKaflir children were re- 
moved by Boer Commandos after a war, and apprenticed. The 
Kafiirs do not wage war like civilized nations; women fall as 
well as men; the weak and the children are left behind in sud- 
den flight. Among the Kaffirs themselves these are generally 
killed, and the Boers had frequently to choose between leaving 
them to die of hunger or else removing them. According to 
existing laws, such children are apprenticed in the Republic till 
their majority. This system was certainly liable to abuse. On 
the borders, in the Zoutpansberg district, Kaflir children were 
“exchanged” by traders, notably by certain Portuguese traders 
and a notorious German offender. It is true, also, that a Boer 
here and there did exchange or accept in exchange such chil- 
dren. But this happened in direct transgression of the law of 
the land; this was repudiated by the vast majority of the Boers, 
and condemned by them in the strongest terms; this was resented 
by the Dutch Reformed Church, and belongs to the past history 
of the Republic. The Boers themselves have made an end to 
this practice. It is, therefore, unreasonable and immoral to 
rake up the past, and bring this accusation against the present 
generation.” In a footnote he draws attention to the fact that 
in the last, Galeka war Kaflir children and Kaflir women were 
conveyed to the Cape Colony, and “apprenticed” for a period 
varying from one year to five years in the cast of adults, and a 
much longer period for children. ‘‘Mothers and children were 
separated with little prospect of meeting each other again on 
earth. The complaints of Kaffir mothers thus deprived of their 
children must have been heartrending.” This did not happen 
under the Transvaal—but under the British flag. (Woerstel- 
strijd der Transvalers.’’) 

5. More recent stil] is the testimony borne to the Boers by 
the “Aborigines Protection Society”’—an 


organization by no 
means predisposed to favor the Transvaal. Its official journal— 
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the “Aborigines’ Friend,”—in its November issue, says: “The 
treatment of blacks on Boer farms, and also on the ‘Dutch’ farms 
in Cape Colony, contrasts favorably with that of the blacks in 
the employment of many English and other settlers in South 
Africa. In the mines and other industrial centers in which 
effort is made, especially by newcomers, to exact as much service 
as possible, with most profit to themselves, cases of cruelty are 
far more frequent than on the farms of easy-going and more or 
less lethargic ‘Dutchmen,’ whether in our own colonies or in the 
Boer Republics.” The journal further alludes to “the spoliation 
of the Matabele and Mashona in what is now Rhodesia, and the 
slaughtering and reviving of slavery under the name of en- 
foreed labor,” and to “a native policy for which in earlier days 
the Boers were justly condemned, but of which the Boers are 


not now the principal enforcers.’ 


It has been said that the advancement of God's kingdom, the 
salvation of the heathen, the extension of mission work neces- 
sitate the prosecution of this war to its bitter end, because the 
Boers are intensely hostile to the missionary and the gospel he 
preaches. This accusation is frequently made in ignorance of 
the real facts and has its origin in a one-sided view of the rela- 
tionship between Boer and black, or is based on events which 
have happened in a distant and forgotten past. In other eases 
it rests on flagrant, culpable, and malignant misrepresentation 
and distortion of facts. 

Here is an instance, taken from the leading article of a well- 
known Christian weekly having a large circulation in Britain: 
“The Boer government would be destructive of Christianity as 
we conceive it. Tt would put an end to all efforts to Chris- 
tianize the heathen. It would in all probability revive the insti- 
tution of slavery, for the Boers are convinced, just as many 
Christian people in the Confederate States were convinced, that 
slavery is sanctioned by the Bible. Still more fateful results 
outside of South Africa may be left to the imagination.” 

We deny most emphatically that the Boers resist the spread 
of Christianity among the heathen, or display an indiscriminate 
hostility to the missionary as such. They have sometimes come 
into collision with individuals, but not with the cause they rep- 
resented, A careful examination of all the facts will show that 
the fault did not always lie with the Boers, but often with the 
missionaries themselves, some of whom have been described as 
being “to Christianity what the Jacobin Club in the early days 


of the French Revolution were to political liberty.” “For vears,” 
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so the historian continues, “the writings of these missionaries 
teemed with charges against the Colonists similar to those they 
had brought before the High Court of Justice [and in almost 
every instance had failed to substantiate]. These writings were 
circulated widely in Europe, where the voice of the Colonists 
was never heard, and they created impressions there which no 
refutation made in South Africa could ever counteract. The 
acts, the language, even the written petitions of the Colonists 
were so distorted in accounts sent home, that these written 
accounts cannot now be read by those who have made themselves 
acquainted with the truth without the liveliest feelings of indig- 
nation being excited.” 

In order to minimize the trustworthiness of Dr. Theall as a his- 
torian, it has been said that his attitude towards missions and 
missionaries has undergone a serious change since his depar- 
ture from Lovedale. He himself accounts for that change in the 
following terms: “Regarding the acts of various missionaries, 
there is certainly a difference in the tone of this volume and of 
my ‘Compendium of South African History,’ written sixteen 
years ago. I had then not read the mass of missionary corre- 
spondence in the Colonial records, nor the comments upon their 
complaints and the refutations of many of their statements 
made by officers of the Colonial government. But no one will 
find a word in these volumes condemnatory of mission work 
properly so called, for no one can be more favorably disposed 
towards it than I am.” 

And yet, in spite of all this, instances are by no means rare of 
missionaries commanding the highest respect of the early Dutch 
settlers. The names of the Revs. Kircherer and Dr. Thom—not 
to speak of others—at once occur to the student of South African 
history; men who belonged originally to the London Missionary 
Society, but eventually ministered to large European (Dutch) 
congregations in the Dutch Reformed Church. Nor can we for- 
get that exemplary servant of God, the Rev. M. Pacalt, who 
founded a mission station close to the village of George, and 
whose blameless life caused him to be regarded by black and 
white alike as a saint. Many others may be mentioned among 
the Moravians, Wesleyans, Scotch, German and French, who 
arrived at a later date, and were on the most friendly terms 
with the Colonists. 

Two men, however, must be singled out, because of their labors 
among black and white alike. Daniel Lindley, of the American 
Board, will never be forgotten as long as the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State exist. Ata time when mission work was im- 
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possible, owing to the unsettled state of the country, this worthy 
imissionary asked and received permission from his society to 
minister to the Boers. For months at a time he lived with them 
in their “laagers,” as “teacher of the young, as preacher of the 
gospel, as friend of all.” The Dutch Reformed Church beyond 
the Orange river and in Natal was really founded by him. Long 
journeys were undertaken by him to visit the seattered Loer 
locations, to preach the gospel and administer the sacraments. 
Hundreds of children were baptized by him, seldom in a church 
building, generally in “laager,” often in the midst of war and 
turmoil. In 1847 he resumed his missionary labors among the 
heathen, beloved alike by white and black. A village in the Free 
State is named after him. 

Stefanus Hofmeyr, a missionary of the Dutch Reformed Church 
in the Transvaal, is another of those apostolic men, whose labors 
were not confined to one race, one sect, or one color. For a 
time, with full consent of the Mission Board, he acted as minis- 
ter to the Zoutpansberg Boers, when pastoral help was out of 
their reach, and was admitted by them to a seat in the Synod 
of their church. 4 

These instances are by no means rare. «ull liberty to minister 
to the heathen is granted in both Free State and Transvaal. The 
Berlin and Hermannsburg Societies are largely represented there. 
Since 1875 the work of the former in the Transvaal has been en- 
trusted to two Synods, each with a superintendent to advise and 
assist in the various departments. At the end of sixty years 


their stations i 


1 South Africa generally numbered fifty-five, 
half of them in the Transvaal. 

The Colonial branch of the Dutch Reformed Church is repre- 
sented in the Transvaal by several stations and out-stations; 
their missionaries are honored and respected by the neighboring 
Dutch farmers. Quite recently the Transvaal branch of the 
ehurch surrendered one of its ablest and most earnest ministers 
to the mission cause, his old congregation of Transvaal Boers 
offering to pay his salary as missionary to the heathen. 

Among the Natal Dutch the same spirit prevails. Many of 
them are emigrants from the Colony or descendants of emigrants 
who had escaped the dreadful assegai of the Zulu. One of their 
number bequeathed a sum of money to the Natal Church, the 
interest of which is to be devoted to missions. Not long ago the 
Natal Boer Mission was started for the evangelization of the 
natives in the Umvoti district. A congregation of Kaffirs exists 
as a fruit of the labors of these Dutch Boers. 

In the Orange Free State mission work has been fairly organ- 
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ized. In almost every village or township either the pastor of 
the Boer congregation, or an ordained missionary with a number 
of native evangelists, labors among the blacks. Lately that 
church has gone further afield, and is now supporting two mis- 
sionaries in Central Africa. 

Certain districts in the Transvaal are characterized by an in- 
creasing zeal for the spread of the gospel. Wakkerstroom and 
Utrecht are special centers of missionary activity, the Boers cor- 
dially co-operating with their pastors to make that work a 
success. 

The history of missions in South Africa is in many respects 
asad one. But for the last sixty or seventy years this country 
has been in a state of political turmoil. Racial problems are still 
unsolved among us, prejudice and suspicion are strong forces 
of disintegration, patience and conciliation are sadly needed. 
unsolved among us, prejudice and suspicion are sadly needed. 
Good and earnest men sit in judgment upon the Boer, ignorant 
of his history, his language, and his political, social, religious 
institutions; ready to find fault, and to magnify abuses which 
time will and must efface; censuring harshly where the blame is 
not rightly apportioned. The Boer again, smarting under con- 
stant misrepresentation, is equally liable to give way to preju- 
dice, not distinguishing between the causes advocated and the 
advocate of the cause. In the missionary he sometimes dis- 
covered the political pamphleteer, who appealed by his writings 
to a European court, where the Boer’s voice is never heard. 

We are thankful to God that Boer and black have come to un- 
derstand each other better than ever before. It is sad to think 
that Boer and Briton are at dreadful feud. 

%* * & 

No church in South Africa, we confidently assert, takes a 
keener interest and is more heartily engaged in mission work 
than ours. Our church clerk reports that the Colonial branch 
of our church, with 98,144 communicant members, and 223,000 
souls under its charge, contributed to missions in the past year 
£10,150, i. e., at the rate of more than two shillings per com- 
municant, and about eleven pence per head—a condition of 
things far more satisfactory than in Germany, where, according 
to Prof. Christlieb, writing in 1880, “the large national churches 
contribute in some places per head, at something considerably 
less than one farthing.” 

The number of missionaries supported by our church through- 
out South Africa is about sixty, with an equal number of evan- 
gelists and lay helpers. These numbers are taken from the 
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report of the church clerk, and do not include the work done by 
the Transvaal, Free State, and Natal. 

Nor do these sums include the local contributions to local mis- 
sion work. If these were added to the ofiicial list, the average 
would be still higher, for a fairly large number of our congre- 
gations receive no support from our general fund. While they 
contribute to the church’s larger schemes, they conduct and sup- 
port their own congregational mission from their own congrega- 
tional collections. “There are instances,” writes our church 
clerk, “where more than £100 are set apart annually in this 
way by separate congregations.” If private contributions to 
missionary agencies working in our midst in no connection with 
the church be added, the average would be still higher. 

From this it will appear that there is a measure of missionary 
activity in the chureh for which it has hitherto received little 
credit. We have not gone very far ahead—and this is natural. 
But our work has been carefully organized. The Colonial Chureh 
has two committees, appointed by its Synod: a Foreign and a 
Home Mission Committee. The Foreign field lies in the Trans- 
vaal, in Mashonaland, Bechuanaland, and the Lake country of 
Central Africa, with some thirty-five missionaries and lay assist- 
ants, and a number of native evangelists. This work is gradually 
extending, and embracing an increasingly wide area. The Home 
Mission includes all that is done by us among the Dutch-speaking 
colored natives in the Colony. Thirty-five of these congrega- 
tions have been formed into a “Mission Chureh,” embracing a 
number of parishes, having its own Synod, its own Presbyteries, 
administering its own affairs, subject, however, to the control 
of the Home Mission Committee of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Several congregations have not as yet been organized, and there- 
fore are not affiliated to the General Assembly of the Mission 
Church. Year by year this area also increases, as the Mission 
Church enlarges its borders. 

The example set by the Colony has been followed by the Re- 
publics and Natal. There, too, the church as such undertakes 
mission work, and though, for many reasons, the area of its 
operations is by no means large, yet the missionary spirit is by 
no means absent, missionary enthusiasm is by no means lacking. 
The same process of gradual extension and organization, so 
characteristic of our colonial work, is met with in the Transvaal 
and the Free State; and the day, we hope, is not far distant 
when the Republican “Mission Church” will show itself equal to 
the task of organizing and consolidating the work within its 
own special domain. 
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Slavery in South Africa was more of a patriarchal character, 
and many a God-fearing farmer realized his responsibility to his 
dependents. Hence the instruction given to slaves on many of 
the farms, and the strong affection which for years existed be- 
tween the landowners and their domestics. A writer in the 
“S. A. News” thus speaks of those days: “My grandfather 
owned certain slaves, and there is still preserved in the family 
a manuscript volume of his slaves, and a minute account of the 
sayings of this old man during the last days of his illness. It 
reads more like the account of the last days of a dear brother 
than that of a master describing the death-bed sayings of ‘his 
slave.” This is borne out by Mr. Froude, (Oceana) who says: 
“Slavery at the Cape had been rather domestic, than predial. 
The scandals of West Indian plantations were unknown among 
them. The slaves were part of their families, and had always 
been treated with care and kindness. They submitted (to eman- 
cipation) because they could not help themselves; but when the 
compensation came to be distributed the terms offered them were 
so much less favorable than had been allowed to the planters 
of Jamaica and DBarbadoes, were so unequal in themselves and 
so embarrassed with technical conditions, that many of the Dutch 
farmers refused to accept them. They dismissed their slaves 
freely, and to this day have never applied for the moderate sums 
which they might with diiliculty have obtained.” 

The work among the slaves may be said to be the early 
beginning of mission work by the Dutch in South Afriea. It 
had the sanction and support of the Dutch Kast India Company, 
which in this respect differed materially from its English name- 
sake in British India. While Van Riebeek, as representing the 
Dutch Company at the Cape, showed Jaudable zeal in upholding 
became 
the most intolerant enemy of Christianity in India. In the char- 


the Reformed religion, the English Company actually 


ter of 1793, it was proposed, but without suceess, to insert the 
following clause: “That it is the peculiar and bounden duty 
of the British Legislature to promote by all just and prudent 
means the interest and happiness of the inhabitants of the Brit- 
ish dominions in India; and that for these ends such measures 
ought to be adopted as may graduatty tend to their advancement 
in useful knowledge and to their religious and moral comfort.” 
This clause excited strong opposition, and was not adopted be- 
fore 1813, but was carried out only in 1833. 

How different the attitude of the Dutch Company in South 
Africa! From the first founding of the colony the Dutch Re- 
formed Church was established by law, and for a long time no 
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other church was tolerated beside it. This naturally gave rise 
to friction when the Moravians settled here and began to bap- 
tize their converts from heathendom. It was considered an 
infringement upon the rights and privileges of the national 
church, and led to a temporary withdrawal of the Moravians 
from the mission field. 

The great revival which led to the establishment of the differ- 
ent Missionary Societies in Europe in the first years of our 
eentury, and the last of the eighteenth, left its mark on South 
Africa. Godly men took the lead. Missionary associations arose 
among the Dutch in several districts of the country. Cape Town, 
Stellenbosch, Worcester, Tulbagh, the Paarl, and Graaif-Reinet 
! 


had their societies for the spread of the gospel among the 





heathen. The local clergymen, assisted by laymen, did what they 





could in the matter. “The laborers were few” was their con- 


stant complaint. The pulpi of many white cong tions 





were unsupplied; the parishes were large; missionaries were not 
to be found. Stellenbosch and Tulbagh hailed with delight the 
arrival of the first missionaries of the Rhenish Society, and at 
once gave place to them, giving them the heartiest support, and 
placing at their disposal whatever lecal buildings for the pur- 
pose there were. They were amply repaid, for the sons of sev- 
eral Rhenish missionaries now occupy pulpits of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 

The soil was thus carefully prepared for receiving the good 
seed. As long as the Dutch Reformed Church was unable to fill 
her own pulpits she had to co-operate with European societies 
in their labors among the natives beyond the borders of the 
colony. Up to 1852 her own mission work had been confined to 
the colored classes in the colony. Attention was now turned to 
the heathen world beyond. But how to obtain laborers for that 
field was the perplexing question; for the supply had to be ob- 
tained from Holland, where Dutch colonists had to be prepared 
for the ministry of the Word. Hence, when in 1857, the com- 
mittee entrusted with the mission work of the church reported 
that the time had not yet come for extending our missionary 
operations beyond the boundaries of the colony, the Synod ap- 
pointed a new committee to take the matter in hand, and deter- 
mined upon establishing its own theological college at Stellen- 
bosch. The college was opened in 1858, and not long after the 
Rev. Dr. Robertson was sent to Holland and Seotland, to obtain 
ministers and missionaries for our church. 

Thus it came about that two missionaries arrived in South 
Africa, to inaugurate the new departure undertaken by the 
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church. The Rey. H. Gonin, from Switzerland, was sent to the 
Rustenburg district in the Transvaal, where he still labors with 
great aceptance; and the Rey. Meltidd, from Scotland, who had 
married a Dutch lady, went north to the Zoutpansberg district, 
where he died not long afterwards, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. S. Hofmeyr, whose labors have been eminently blessed to 
white and black alike. 

This was the beginning of a work which has since extended 
in all directions. 

Prejudice against mission work still exists; but it is not con- 
fined to the Republics, nor to the Dutch Boer. As our own sons 
and daughters are entering the mission field that prejudice dies 
away. Outside of the Dutch Church the number of Colonial- 
born missionaries is small; within our church the number of 
such missionaries is increasing year by year. 

We shall be amply repaid, if those who have written against 
the Boers will try to understand them and the strange eventful 
history through which this distracted country has passed since 
the beginning of the century. All we ask for the Boer is fair 
play, which is supposed to be a specially cherished virtue of 
the Engiish people. 

These are dark days for South Africa; the century closes 
in deepest gloom. There are ruined homes, shattered lives, and 
broken hearts amongst us. Our sons, our brothers, our rela- 
tives have settled down in the Republics; many of them have 
been called to the front. Some have already laid down their 
lives in fighting for their adopted country. How long is this to 
last? It rests with the Christians of England to make them- 
selves heard. If they persist in fauning the flames of race-hatred 
and national pride, if they echo the cry for vengeance which is 
heard everywhere, the war will be pursued to its bitter end. But 
it will leave behind a long track of woe and of sorrow which 
years will not efface. 

J. H. HOFMEYER. 
A. MOORREES. 
J.P. VAN HEERDEN. 
A. MURRAY. 
J. HW. NEETHLING. 
N. J. HOFMEYR. 
J. I. MARAIS. 
P. G. J. DE VOS. 
C. F. J. MULLER. 
Members of the Moderamen, of the Synodical Mission Board and 
Professors of the Theological Seminary. 
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AN IDEALIST WITH A FORTUNE 
By a Staff Editor 


NEW form of distribution of wealth has appeared through 

the peculiar personality of James Eads How, of St. Louis. 

Inheriting a fortune which the most conservative estimate 
at $100,000, and which the sensational press estimates at $1,000,- 
000, he refuses to touch the money for his own aggrandizement, 
but has turned it all over to a Public Benefit Association to be 
used in the promotion of humanitarian objects. He declares 
that he is entitled only to such money as he earns through his 
own efforts, and as he lives amongst the poorest class, and de- 
‘votes most of his time to helping them, he is obliged to live in 
the simplest manner. He is a vegetarian and his personal wants 
are few. Further than this he is the founder of a “Brother- 
hood” which he is seeking to develop. 

The theory on which Mr. How bases his “odd notions,” as most 
people term them, is nothing more nor less than the Henry 
George theory, that all wealth created by the mere presence of 
a community belongs to that community. <A friend of Mr. How, 
conversant with his ideas, and secretary of this committee which 
has been appointed to look after the funds he has turned over to 
St. Louis, writes thus to Our Day: 


Editor of Our Day: 

The demand for universal justice is not very old, but has, at 
least, been made around the world. It goes from one summit 
of human culture to another. Great truths, incarnate them- 
selves but slowly. Slowly we understand a great truth, and 
still more slowly do we let it rule in our lives. We have, at last, 
begun to see that justice means more than vague promises of 
future rewards. It is a crying need, here and now, 

As the cosmic conscience evolves and we become more and 
more imbued with cosmic ideas, economic facts become more 
clear. Some facts, which are clear enough to be truisms, are: 
1. Freedom of men to labor. This implies access to all the sources 
of nature, light, air, earth, and its resources. These should be 
held in common by the people and for the people. It also im- 
plies that children shall be trained roundly and skilfully, ae- 
cording to their natures, that they may be able to use the op- 
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portunities of nature for the public good. 2. The community is 
the new sociological unit. The greater includes the less. The 
welfare of the community is equivalent to the welfare of every 
individual in the community. The two clauses make an equa- 
tion. An equation is simple justice. 

“If community welfare is the end to be sought by individual 
effort, as well as by co-operative effort, then the community 
gives value to the individual and to all produets of individuals. 
The prices of all commodities are made by demand. Demand is 
created by the community, and hence the community, creating 
value, has a right to what it creates. This is particularly true 
of land values. Land, where there is no inhabitant, is practi- 
cally valueless, i. e., unsalable. The presence of a community 
of people practically gives land its selling value. This com- 
munity value, measured by rent, being created by the commun- 
ity, belongs to the community. But mest land titles are held 
by individuals, and individuals ‘reap what they have not sown.’ ” 
As business is, a few men get the larger share of the results of 
other people’s labor. This is manifest injustice. Labor cre- 
ates wealth and so-called capital is not property or wealth, but 
checks on the wealth of the community and ought to mean that 
the one holding it has added so niuch to the wealth of the com- 
munity. Some men of clear thought and consistent judgment 
know that it is unjust for the individual to profit by the ‘“tun- 
earned increment,” or by the results of other people’s toil. A 
movement is on foot to restore to the community what has been 
unjustly taken from it. 

One young man, not satisfied with seeing truth, insists on 
doing it. To this end an announcement appeared in the St. 


Louis papers, Nov. 8 and 29, 1899, that a public meeting would 





e charge 





be held Thanksgiving Day to appoint a committee to ta 
of a Community Fund. At the meeting, about fifty persons 
being present. a committee was appointed in part. It was de- 
cided to have five members, three to be appointed by the chair- 
man of the meeting and one each by the Trades and Labor 
Union, and Business Men’s League. The committee is to organ- 
ize under the laws of the state and become a permanent insti- 
tution. The earnings of an investment, which amounts to about 
fiftv dollars a month. will be turned over to the committee as 
they accumulate. It is believed that there are many other peo- 
ple who have similar feelings on this subject and who await an 
opportunity to return what they have not justly earned. For 
such, this Community Fund Committee is an opportunity. The 
movement is evidently unique, and looks in the right direction. 
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It is possible to right the great evils of the age by individual 
initiative and co-operative effort. 
J. W. CALDWELL, See’y of Committee, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


James Eads How is the young man referred to by Mr. Cald- 
well. He is the son of the late James §. How, general manager 
of the Wabash railroad for many years, and grandson of Capt. 
J. B. Eads, who constructed the St. Louis Eads bridge and the 
Eads jetties. He studied in Harvard Divinity School, Meadville 
Theological Seminary, and Manchester College, Oxford. While 
at Oxford he spent much time in social settlement work and in 
the study of such institutions as Toynbee Hall. 


He has a poetic 
nature and is a born mystic, living in the ideal. 


Having inher- 
ited some property from his grandfather and father, and having 
made a close study of sociology, Mr. How reached the conclusion 
that the value of his inheritance depended upon the fact that 
others had earned it, and that the presence of people gave most 
of the selling value to it. He also knew that he had not earned 
a sinele dollar of it himself. Holding such views as he did, he 
acted in simple logie and disposed of all the money that had come 
into his hands. He finished his course at Oxford some four 
vears ago and fitted himself for the Unitarian ministry, although 
he was raised an Episcopalian. 

While at Meadville he had a dream that we need to realize 
universal brotherhood, and with a few ardent and kindred souls 
a movement was started called The Brotherhood of Daily Life. 
It is a very simple movement, giving all, without respect to 
color, race or condition, an opportunity to enlist in the devel- 
opment of humanity. There are about five societies and they 
are doing good work. 

Mr. How, personally, lives what he believes. As a matter of 
fact, it is very seldom that he spends any money on his own 
account. He left his mansion in Lindell boulevard to live among 
the poorer classes in St. Louis. He conducts the mission home at 
Ninth and Washington streets. One room and a kitchen consti- 
tute his home. He works for the plainest kind of a living, and 
vives all of his other time to doing good to the most needy. His 
work in itself is uplifting. He has put all the money at his dis- 
posal into the hands of the Public Benefit Association, to be ad- 
ministered for the public good, and the committee of the asso- 
ciation is perfecting its plans as rapidly as possible. 
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CONGRESSES or THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


ANY of those who attended the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago were quite as much impressed by the literary, ed- 

ucational, social, artistic and religious congresses which 
were held, as by the magnificence of the display in the White 
City. Representative men from all parts of the world were 
invited to deliver addresses and the impetus which was given 





to thought in the various departments of knowledge was ineal- 
culable. The authorities in charge of the Paris Exposition uave 
organized a series of congresses which will undoubtedly equal 
any which were held in Chicago, unless it be the religious con- 
gress. The congresses at Paris are being held under the patron- 
age of the French government and for their sessions a special 

-alais des Congres has been erected. It contains one great hall, 
seating 800 persons for the public sessions and more frequented 
congresses. The twenty-three sections of the Congress of Med- 
icine, with 7,000 members, have accommodations in the city. 
There are also smaller halls, containing from 150 to 250 places. 
As more than 110 different congresses, some of which are di- 
vided into several sections, have to be accommodated, in most 
eases for a week at a time, it is no light problem to distribute 
their meetings during the four months which have been as- 
signed. Regularly, the general sessions will be held in the af- 
ternoon, and the section or closed sessions in the morning. 
For the latter, some of the congresses have already obtained 
the use of the University Halls of the Sorbonne; and the rooms 
of the Society of Geography and other suitable halls are being 
utilized for the same purpose. While several different con- 
gresses will be in session at the same time, care has been taken 
that those devoted to kindred subjects do not overlap. This 
will allow persons who are members of different congresses to 
be present at all. In the same way, the meetings of the Chari- 
ties and the Prisoners’ Aid Congresses have been arranged so as 
not to conflict with the Brussels Prison Congress of 1900, 

The French organizers of the different congresses have taken 
the greatest pains to add to the interest of the sessions. The 
membership card of the Charities Congress will admit to the 
principal public and private charitable institutions of Waris, 
and the Congress of Medicine secures like advantages to its 
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members. Personally, and in this case scientifically, conducted 
excursions of great interest and variety will be made by the 
Geologists’ Congress. On the whole the International Con- 
gresses are a special work of the exposition, and every effort is 
being made to bring together in Paris for the occasion the lead- 
ing representatives from every country of the contemporary 
movement in sciences, arts and letters, in education and philan- 
thropy, and in commerce and industry. 

From the congresses officially recognized by the exposition 
authorities, both religion and polities have been excluded. The 
only exception made is for the purely scientific Congress of the 
History of Religions. Undoubtedly, independent congresses 
touching on both these matters will be held during the expo- 
sition in Paris, Thus a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
will be in order, and it is probable that the Turin Exposition 
of Roman Catholic Religious Art will be repeated on a larger 
seale. As in 1889, there will also be Congresses of Socialism, 
and possibly of theoretical Anarchists. 

The exposition authorities have recognized officially eighty- 
one congresses, of which sixty-four have begun active organiza- 
tion. They are as follows, according to the general classifica- 
tion into twelve general groups or sections: 

1. (Edueation and Teaching).—Primary; Secondary; Higher; 
Technical, commercial and industrial; Living Languages; De- 
sign (five sections); Teaching of Agriculture, of Social Sciences; 
Popular Instruction; Social Education; Educational Press. 

2. (Fine Arts, Letters, History).—Architects; American- 
Ethnographie Sciences; Comparative History; History of Relig- 
ion; Anthropology and Prehistoric Archaeology; Basque Stud- 
ies;; Bibliography; Folk-lore; Numismatics. 

3. (Mathematical Sciences).—Mathematicians. 

4. (Physical and Chemical Sciences)—Physics; Applied 
Chemistry; Electricians. 

5. (Natural Sciences).—Geological; Psychology; Mines and 
Metallurgy; Ornithology. 

6. (Medical and Pharmaceutical Sciences).—Medicine; Home- 
opathy; Professional Medicine and Medical Doontology; Dental; 
Dermatology and Syphiligraphy; Hypnotism; Medical Press. 

7. (Applied Mechanics; Engineering, Transportation).—Ap- 
plied Mechanics; Steam Engines (supervision and safety); Rail- 
ways; Naval Architecture and Construction; Navigation; Aero- 
nautical; Automobilism. 

8. (Agricultural Sciences).—Agriculture; (Teaching of Agri- 
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culture); Agromatic Stations; Fisheries; Rational Alimentation 
of Cattle; Horticulture; Forestry; Viticulture. 

9. (Political Sciences, Statistics)—Actuaries; Industrial 
Property Right; Maritime Law; Real Estate Property. 

10. (Social Sciences).—Charities, Public and Private; Labor 
Accidents and Society Insurance; People’s Credit Banks; Hy- 
giene and Domography; Cheap Dwellings; Profit Sharing; Sun- 
day Rest; Co-operative Alliance; Workingmen’s Associations of 
Production; Co-operative Supply Societies (Consumption); 
Blind; Woman’s Rights; Prisoners’ Aid Societies of Working 
Youth; Life Saving; Anti-Slavery; Firemen (officers). 

11. (Colonization and Geographical Sciences).—Geography; 
Colonial; Colonial Sociology; Anti-Slavery. 

12. (General Industry, Arts, Manufactures, Commerce).— 
Commerce and Industry; Resting of Materials; Thread Number- 
ing (textile); Photography; Stenography. 

It is noticeable that the social societies are to receive large 
attention. Distinguished social science leaders in ali parts of 
the United States have prepared papers and exhibits in this 
line and this will be made one of the great features. Dr. Josiah 
Strong, of New York, so well and favorably known as the author 
of that successful book, “Our Country,” and other social litera- 
ture, has general supervision of the United States branch of the 
Social Science exhibition. 











